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ARTICLE I. | % Caw 
s 
REVIEW OF DR. ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


Whenever an individual is about to engage in perusing or examining 
any work, it is always interesting to know something respecting the life 
and character of its author. Dr. John Abercrombie, the well known 
writer on mental science, is a resident of Edinburgh, Scotland; and, 
although now a little rising sixty years of age, is yet actively and exten- 
sively engaged in the practice of Medicine. Dr. Gibson, Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania, while on a visit to Great Britain in the 
year 1839, describes Dr. Abercrombie as follows: ‘In statue he is about 
five feet seven inches, stout, and well proportioned. His most striking 
feature, however, is the head, which is uncommonly large, with all the 
moral: and intellectual organs, to use the language of phrenology, so 
developed, as to attract, forcibly, the attention of the most common 
observer. His face, too, is large, eyes dark, full and prominent, nose 
aquiline, and his whole countenance beaming with intelligence and 
» benevolence. He is very pious, but exhibits so little of the devotee, that 
it would be difficult to discover a saturnine or ascetic particle in his com- 
positioti; on the contrary, there is so much cheerful simplicity and 
playfulness about him, that a stranger would be apt to conclude he was 
a highly educated country gentleman, instead of a hard-working medical 
man, visiting patients from morning till night, and composing books on 
the most difficult and abstruse subjects—most of which have gone through 
numerous editions, especially his work “on the Intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth,” his “ Researches on Diseases of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord,” and his volume on “ Diseases of the Stom- 
ach.” 

The work of Dr. Abercrombie on the “ Intellectual Powers”’ has had 
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a very extensive circulation* in this country, and is more generally used 
as a text book on mental science in our schools, seminaries and institu- 
tions of learning, than any other work. It is on this account that we 
wish to present our readers, with a candid and faithful review of some 
of its leading principles, that they may see and judge for themselves how 
erroneous and defective many of Dr. Abercrombie’s “inquiries” are, 
when compared with the truths of Phrenology. This review we copy 
from the twenty-seventh number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nal; the name of its author is not given, but its merits will readily be 
perceived. 

During life, the human mind comes under our cognizance only as it 
exists in connection with, and in dependence on, corporeal organs for the 
power of manifesting itself; and as, in its separate state, it is entirely 
beyond the redth of our means of research, it is now very generally 
admitted by phildsophers to be a mere waste of time and ingenuity to 
speculate upon its essence, nature, laws, or modes of operation, as it 
may be supposed to exist and act if totally disunited with the body. 
The object of true science is, therefore, simply to investigate the 
facts and relations of the phenomena of mind, in the form in which these 
are presented to us by the Author of Nature; in the full conviction 
that we shall sooner attain the truth, by yielding our attention and assent 
to what his His wisdom has pronounced to be “very good,”’ than by 
attempting to penetrate mysteries, or to pursue methods of inquiry, 
which, in the very nature of things, can lead to no successful result. 

In accordance with the innumerable proofs by which we are constantly 
surrounded, it is also universally agreed, that, during life, the influence 
of the corporeal organs on the mental operations, those of emotion as 
well as those of intellect, is prodigious in amount, and incessant in its 
action, from the first step we make in the path of life to that by which 
we leave it. In the course of many corporeal maladies, sudden and 
violent mental disturbance is seen to arise immediately on the invasion 
of disease, and to terminate only when health is restored; and, vice 
versa, sudden and extraordinary disturbance of the bodily functions, and 
even death itself, are often observed to be produced by violent emotions 
of the mind. Aware, then, as we become from the contemplation of 
such phenomena, of the extent to which mind and organization recipro- 
cally affect each other, it ought evidently to constitute a primary point in 
every inquiry into the laws of mind, to determine, so far as can be done, 
the amount and conditions of the connexion existing between mind and 


* The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have disposed of more than twenty thous- 
and copies of this work, 
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its bodily organs; and no investigation can be entitled to the name of 
philosophical, which overlooks this most important circumstance. True 
science can be erected only on a basis of facts; and in studying the laws 
which regulate the operations of the mental powers, if we neglect to 
investigate the various organic conditions by which the manner and 
intensity of their manifestations are thus increased, diminished, and 
modified, nothing but failure can attend our efforts. 

Common and striking as are the phenomena which demonstrate the 
mutual dependence and action of mind and matter on each other, and 
familiarly as these are exhibited to us, not only in the brutalizing effects 
of intoxication—in the soporific effects of opium—in the headach and 
irritability of temper proceeding from disordered stomach—but also in 
the excitement and vivacity of perception and of feeling produced by 
wine, and a variety of other external stimuli, the phrenologists alone, of 
all the inquirers who have engaged in the cultivation of the philosophy 
of mind, have made it a fundamental rule to ascertain and to take into 
account in all their inferences, the influence of changes in the state of the 
organs upon the manifestations of the different mental powers; and, 
taking warning from the failure of every attempt hitherto made, through 
Consciousness alone, to advance the science of Mind and of Human 
Nature, they have diligently turned their own attention, and loudly called 
that of their cotemporaries, to the observation and collection of Facts, 
as the only basis of legitimate induction ; and the acknowledged success 
which has followed their labors, is the best proof that the right road has 
at last been found, and that we may now look forward with confidence 
to the speedy attainment of that philosophy, which, but lately, was said 
by a celebrated writer to exist, as yet, ‘only in expectation.” 

In procuring facts, the medical inquirer possesses many advantages, 
which can never occur to the merely speculative philosopher. His 
notice is constantly attracted to the observation of the mutual influence 
of mind and body; and the numerous opportunities by which he is 
constantly surrounded, give him ample means of determining the prin- 
cipal conditions under which these act upon each other. And, therefore, 
when we consider that the author of the work before us is distinguished 
for acuteness and activity of mind, and great general talent, and that he 
stands deservedly at the very head of his profession as a practical phy- 
sician—and farther, when we find him stating in his introduction, that 
+‘ the mental manifestations are greatly modified by the condition of those 
bodily organs by which the mind holds intercourse with external things, 
especially the brain,” we naturally turn to his pages with the expectation 
of deriving much useful information from their perusal, particularly on the 
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above very interesting points, on which none but a medical 
can ‘well be expected to throw much new light. We shall presently see 
how far our expectations are fulfilled. 

Dr. Abercrombie remarks in the outset, that it is only in modern times 
that the science of Mind has assumed value and importance, as it is only 
of late that it has been cultivated on the principles acted upon in physical 
science, namely, a careful observation of facts, and cautious induction 
from them; and he adds, that the chief hindrance to success on these 
principles, arises from the difficulty of procuring the facts. Weagree 
entirely in these positions ; and as the mode in which facts are to be obtained 
lies at the bottom of the whole inquiry, we shall begin by examining that 
adopted and proposed by the author. 

“ The only field,” according to Dr. A. “in which the mental philoso- 
pher can pursue his researches with perfect confidence, is his own mind. 
In his observations on the minds of other men, he is obliged to judge 
of the phenomena by external manifestations; and in this manner, a 
degree of uncertainty attends his investigations which does not occur in 
physical science. From this source, also, has probably arisen much of 
that différence of opinion which we meet with in regard to mental phe- 
nomena; for each inquirer having drawn his observations from one 
mind, namely, his own, it was scarcely to be expected but there should 
be some diversity, or that facts derived in this manner should possess 
the character of being universal.” 

On reading the last paragraph of the above quotation, we are surprised 
that the inconsistency of attempting an induction from facts thus avowedly 
presenting a diversity of character, and a want of universality, (quali- 
ties stated by himself to be fatal to their value as facts,) did not occur to 
the logical and disciplined mind of the author ; and that he did not thence 
infer the necessity of going back a step farther, and inquiring what gives 
rise to the diversity of results in different minds, which he here notices. 
We have seen that, in the abstract, he admits that the mental manifesta- 
tions are greatly modified by the condition of those bodily organs by 
which the mind holds intercourse with external things; and yet he 
institutes no inquiry into any of the conditions so admitted to modify 
the mental powers, although it seems very natural to suppose that they 
might afford a key to some of the diversities of result. We, however, 
know, that had he attempted to investigate these conditions, and to trace 
their effects, he would have perceived that many of the differences which 
involved his facts in doubt, owed their origin to differences in the bodily 
conditions cognizable to the senses, and of essential importance to the 
construction of a true philosophy, But, from not having been suffi 
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ciently impressed with their active importance, he seems to have viewed 
the organic difference observable during health, as of no moment, and to 
have confined himself chiefly to the examination of those which are the 
result of disease; a proceeding involving a double error, in respect that 
the morbid state can be accurately known only when seen in connexion 
with that of health. In proof of this statement, we shall continue the 
quotation aboye begun. Instead of directing attention to the observation 
of the cerebral conditions during health, as from its commencement we 
should expect it, it rans thus: «It becomes, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest interest, to ascertain the manner in which the manifestations of 
mind are affected by piszases of these organs, as well as to observe 
their condition in that remarkable class of affections commonly called 
diseases of the mind;” but not one word is said of its being worth 
while to ascertain the manner in which the manifestations of mind are 
affected by healthy differences in the organic conditions, although such 
notoriously exist to a great extent. . 

Dr. Abercrombie seems to have fallen into this singular oversight from 
an erroneous supposition, for which he adduces no evidence, and which 
we are surprised that a professional man, of his acuteness and solidity 
of judgment, should have assumed, namely, that the mind does not act 
through material organs, except in its communications with the 
external world. ‘This was pretty nearly the doctrine for which Mr 
Jeffrey incurred so mueh ridicule, and so unexpectedly did it come upon 
us in its present shape, that we read the passage many times, to try if 
they did not convey, however obscurely, some other meaning. Having 
failed to discover any other, and finding the author going so far as to say, 
that we are probably advancing a step beyond what is warranted when 
we speak of the brain being necessary even fo perception, as ** we do not 
know whether impressions, made upon the nervous fabric connected 
with the organs of sense, are conveyed to the brain, or whether the 
mind perceives them directly, as they are made upon the organs of 
sense ;’? and thus having convincing proof that he does not in practice 
pay any regard to the quality, size, or condition of the brain, as modify- 
ing in any way the mental operations, and therefore omits altogether the 
most important and influential of the Facts connected with the philoso- 
phy of mind, the conviction is irresistibly and reluctantly forced upon 
us; that the author has been expending immense talent, great knowledge 
and much labor, in constructing an edifice destined, from its want of 
foundation, speedily to crumble into decay ; whereas, if he had pursued 
his inquiry with a closer reference to the philosophical principles which 
he so ably exposes, and collected facts—complete, invariable, and harmo- 
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of which my body is composed, he considers the feeling of continued 
identity as a proof that the mind acts, conceives, and remembers, inde- 
pendently of the organs. But, in the first place, the impossibility of 
our explaining any process of nature, is a proof only of our limited 
powers, and not of the process itself being managed either with or 
without the participation of the organs; and, in the next, Dr. Abererombie 
overlooks the fact that animals perceive, remember, and apparently have 
the consciousness of being the same animals throughout a long life, 
notwithstanding that they undergo the sa:ne changes of corporeal com- 
position as men, and are generally believed not to have any thinking 
principle apart from their organization. So that, unless he can shew 
that their feeling of identity varies with their component particles, or 
that they have a thinking principle independent of their bodily frame, 
his former argument, as to man’s consciousness being independent of 
corporeal conditions, must of necessity fall. Whereas if we adopt the 
principle, that it signifies nothing as to its future existence what consti- 
tutes the mind of man, and that itis recalled into life by the will of God 
alone, we see at once a broad line of distinction between manand animals 
(since we are nowhere told that God willed the lower animals to have 
eternal life,) and we are left to pursue in safety and confidence the path 
of knowledge laid open before us, without any fear of leading us astray 
from the fountain of Truth—the one and only true God. 

Every day, indeed, furnishes new proofs of the error we commit in 
assuming that they cannot be. Dr. Abercrombie thinks the feeling of 
personal identy too purely of a mental nature to be in any way dependent 
on organization, and regards the constant change undergone by the 
organ, and the singleness of the feeling, as incompatible, because he 
cannot understand how the particles of to-day communicate the con- 
sciousness to the particles of to-morrow. We donot pretend to explain 
the mode or manner in which this is done any more than our author; 
but when we look into his own book, and there find cases narrated, in 
which the sense of personal identy was lost, and in which the patient 
believed himself to be another person, or an animal, or even the Deity 
himself, we maintain that these demonstrate that the feeling of personal 
identy is influenced by organic conditions; and that, therefore, the 
philosophy of its operation cannot be considered complete, or general 
inferences be deduced from it, unless the chief organic influences, and 
their laws, be taken into account at the same time. That this affection 
of personal identity is not purely mental, but is affected by bodily causes, 
is proved by its connexion with corporeal disease, and by its disappear- 
ance when the disease is removed. 
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ness is not aware of the action of material organs at all, and reveals to 
us only the existing state of our own minds. But if we resort to 
observation, we remark that the brain of the idiot is perhaps not larger 
than that of an infant, while that of the Bacon is ample in all its dimen- 
sions, and largely expanded in the anterior lobes ; and on extending our 
observations, we find the fact of untversaL application, that an adult 
head of the above deficient size is always accompanied by idiocy, and 
that, cxteris paribus, the large anterior lobe of the brain is always 
accompanied by relatively higher intellectual power. These, be it 
remarked, are facts of practical value, illustrative of one at least of the 
conditions which modify the mutual action of mind and organization ; 
and, what is more, they are truths, although of vast importance, yet 
unattainable by reflection on consciousness alone, and powerfully demon- 
strative of the necessity of resorting to observation for the facts on 
which the science of mind is to be reared. 

The uses of consciousness seem to be generally misunderstood. It 
merely acquaints us with our existing mental states, and thus as it were 
reveals to us the qualify or nature of our mental perceptions and emo- 
tions; but it can give us no information of the conditions owing w 
which we have a stronger perception of one quality than another. 
Consciousness tells us that the emotion of pity is of a pleasing kind, 
and that of anger is entirely different; but it does not and cannot inform 
us, which observation does, that a particular condition of the brain may 
so far influence the latter as to convert it into ungovernable fury, or that 
the power of experiencing the emotion of pity bears a relation to the 
condition of a particular part of the brain. For a knowledge of the 
conditions of action, we must resort to observation on others; and it. is 
in vain to attempt to obtain it in any other way than that in which the 
wisdom of the Creator has presented it to us. 

In like manner, consciousness reveals the quality of color. For 
example, it informs us that red is different from green, and enables us to 
appreciate the sensation of the one as of one kind, and that of the other 
as of a different kind, and both as different from sensations of form, or 
of magnitude, or position; but it does nothing more, and gives us no 
intuitive knowledge of the conditions, in external nature or in ourselves, 
on which the sensations depend, and these above all other things it con- 
cerns us to know; and accordingly we discover them from extensive 
observation. Consciousness, in short, plays precisely the same part in 
regard to our knowledge of the external world, as in regard to our internal 
emotions. It acquaints us with the nafure or feeling of both, but not 
with the conditions which give rise to them; and therefore the rule of 
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collecting tacts from observation applies with equal force in investigating 
the science of mind as it does in physical science ; and when this shall 
be generally attended to, our future progress will be commensurate with 
our closer adherence to the laws of rigid philosophical inquiry. 

The phrenologists, ridiculed and despised as they have been by the 
ignorant and prejudiced, are, nevertheless, as we have said, the only 
persons who consistently follow out the Baconian laws of induction ; 
and it is no small recompense to themselves to feel the security which 
their adherence to nature gives them. Dr. Abercrombie’s mode of 
inquiry and induction are theoretically the same, but the results seem to 
us to be vitiated by a radical defect in the application of his own rules. 
He sees and enforces the value of facts, as the only foundation on which 
to raise a philosophical induction ; but those which he gives, even when 
well ascertained, are often incomplete, and, consequently, their true 
relations cannot appear. He says, as already remarked, that the only 
field in which the mental philosopher can pursue his inquiries with 
confidence, is his own mind, and that great uncertainty attends all obser- 
vations made on others, and he proceeds accordingly to discuss his 
subject, deriving his faets from consciousness. But even taking his own 
mind as a fair type of human minds, and taking his facts as beyond dis- 
pute, it is impossible to deduce from them general rules, because they 
stand isolated from the conditions which influenced their production 
and manner of being; and he nowhere takes into account the influence 
of the organization through which the mind operates, although he admits, 
in the abstract, that its manifestations are greatly modified by the organic 
conditions. To put this in a plain light, let us take an extreme case, 
and contrast the facts and laws of Attention, Abstraction, or Imagination, 
as they would be drawn from consciousness by a philosopher and by an 
idiot. In the former, one order of sequence would be observed ; in the 
latter, a very different one. What causes this difference? ‘This is 
surely a most essential inquiry, and yet no allusion whatever is made to 
it in Dr. Abercrombie’s book, nor does consciousness present an answer. 
Observation, however, gives some information. It cannot discover 
whether the original constitution of man differs in such cases or not, 
but it proves demonstrably that a different condition of brain attends 
each, and that in no instance do we ever find the intellectual talent of 
the philosopher manifesting itself in conjunction with the small brain, 
indicative of idiocy. This is a fact which Dr. Abercrombie will not 
dispute; and as proving the necessity of attending to the effeets of the 
bodily organization on mind, it isa most important one. If we proceed 
to the next step above idiocy, we find the anterior lobes of the brain 
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increasing in volume as intellectual power advances, (the condition of 
health being of course understood) till we come at last to the expanse in 
Lord Bacon, in correspondence with a scope and energy of mind which 
no man has ever exceeded. This principle, indeed, holds throughout 
the whole animal kingdom. In speaking of the cerebral lobes being the 
place where all the sensations take a distinct form, and leave durable 
impressions, Cuvier adds, * Comparative anatomy offers another con- 
Jfirmation IN THE CONSTANT RELATION WHICH THE VOLUME OF THESE 
LOBES BEARS TO THE DEGREE OF INTELLIGENCE POSSESSED BY THE 
anima.” Cuvier's authority, as an observer and comparative anatomist 
fully competent to judge, will not be called in question by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, and therefore he must admit the accuracy of this position. 
But observation proves farther, that the dispositions, a3 well as the 
intelligence, of the lower creatures are also in relation to the structure 
and constitution of the brain; and if these be racts, as we hold them 
to be, and as the author himself will perhaps admit; if they be truths, 
lying beyond the reach of consciousness, and discoverable only by 
observation—is it philosophical to omit all notion of a condition which 
is found to be of such paramount importance to the very basis of the 
inquiry, and to state results, and argue from them as if no such condition 
existed ? 

To illustrate our meaning, let us take caloric, or the principle of heat, 
as a kind of parallel case, and in some respects it is not a bad one, as we 
know as little of the principle of heat as we do of that of mind, and 
can study its laws only as it exists in combination with, and modified by, 
material bodies. Were we to attempt to investigate the laws of heat in 
the same way as we do those of mind, we should altogether disregard 
the fact of its combination with other bodies, and instead of endeavoring 
to trace the modifications of its action, produced by the different densi- 
ties and conducting powers of different bodies, we should try to discover 
its laws and properties as if it were an abstract existence; and our 
speculations would then be marked by the inconsistencies and hypotheses 
which at present characterize our investigations in the science of mind. 
Suppose, for example, that I touch a bar of iron heated to the 212th 
degree, I would instantly feel pain from being burnt; and every time 
that I repeated the experiment, the result would be the same. Now, 
were I to trust, in this instance, to consciousness alone, and to find the 
same result invariably follow every time my hand touched iron at 212 
degrees, I would obviously infer it to be a universal fact or law that a 
temperature of 212 degrees would burn the hand. But then, if, instead 
of unnecessarily limiting ourselves to one source of information, we 
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resort to the observation of the effects of heat with other bodies, we find 
that a man may wrap himself up in wool heated to 212 degrees, and, 
far from being burned, feel only overheated. The latter, however, 
judging from consciousness alone, might most justly say to me, “ No, 
my friend, you are wrong, a temperature of 212 degrees does Not burn ;”” 
and an interminable dispute might arise between us, as between two 
philosophers on mind, and no means of reconciliation be discovered till 
some sagacious observer stepped in, and, confident in Nature’s consist- 
ency, and of the existence of a cause for such discrepancy, set himself 
to work to discover what it could be, and, by observation, found it to 
consist in the different densities of the bodies with which the caloric was 
eombined ; after which the whole difficulty would vanish, and we should 
at once agree. 

Precisely similar is it with the operations of mind. If the mind of 
A is connected with cerebral organs equal to 5, and that of B with organs 
equal to 10, and both judge from consciousness, and do not avert the 
different conditions of their brains, what can follow but inconsistency in 
their conclusions? ‘This is, however, to a faulty extent, the mode of 
inquiry pursued by Dr. Abercrombie; and as his facts, even when 
certain, are thus incomplete, they fail, in many instances, to warrant his 


inductions. We are astonished, we confess, at his omission; for the 
physician in full practice has daily and hourly proofs before him of the 


indispensable necessity of attending to organic influence. Phrenology 
has been charged with favoring irreligion; but, without any allusion to 
Dr. Abercrombie, we can scarcely point to a thing which, as it appears 
to us, shows a greater distrust in the ways of God, than the common 
practice of utterly disregarding, as unnecessary to the manifestations of 
mind, conditions “hich He has in His wisdom seen fit to render essential 
to its operations. It seems to the false dread of believing matter neces- 
sary to the workings of mind which leads to this practical impiety, as 
if we could gainsay or abolish what God himself had decreed to be 
right! 

Dr. Abercrombie nevertheless admits, what no one can deny, that the 
conditions of the brain does influence the operations of the mind, and 
that its diseases vehemently disturb these operations. With this speci- 
fication of the existence of the extreme links of the chain, is he then 
justified in omitting all reference to those conditions which constitute the 
intermediate links, seeing that his professed object is to inquire into the 
laws of the intellectual powers; and those that cannot be understood 
without including the organic influence? The facts and doctrines of 
phrenology would assuredly have afforded him great assistance in arriving 
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at accurate results on this subject; and it is to us inexplicable on what 
ground or principle Dr. Abercrombie can justify his omission to mention 
the new philosophy. In saying this, we do not mean to complain that 
he has done injustice to the phrenologists; on the contrary, our sincere 
respect for him leads us to lament that he has thereby done injustice to 
himself, and that, too, more than he may at present be aware of. The 
existence and objects of phrenology could scarcely be unknown to him ; 
and as every writer on the science of mind is morally bound to avail 
himself of the latest additions to the general stock of knowledge, Dr. Aber- 
crombie could not avoid reference to the subject, without risking the charge 
of an utter disregard of facts and principles, which many cautious and 
sensible men have, after the most rigid examination, declared to be 
sufficient to clear up many of the grand difficulties with which the 
metaphysicians have long struggled in vain. The day is gone by when 
it would have been considered creditable to an author on the philosophy 
of mind to treat phrenology with contempt. We cannot persuade our- 
selves that Dr. Abercrombie meant to do so; and yet how will his 
silence be generally accounted for? We rather think that the world had 
a right to expect the expression of an opinion from him, as a teacher of 
intellectual philosophy. If he had reason to believe the phrenological 
facts inaccurate, or the conclusions drawn from them unsound, he was 
doubly called upon to enter upon their refutation, considering the rapid 
progress which these views are making, and the manifold injuries 
always resulting from the propagation of error. If, on the other hand, 
he believed the principles of phrenology to be essentially true, he was 
bound to give his testimony to that effect, in order to discourage, by the 
weight of his authority, the efforts of those who are active in exciting 
prejudices against them, and impeding their diffusion. We trust that, in 
a second edition, the intelligent author will leave no room for another 
expression of our disappointment, and we are willing to believe that, if 
he had considered how much the omission was liable to be misconstrued, 
he would not have shrunk from giving his opinion. 

Our author seems to be strangely misled, if we appreciate his mean- 
ing correctly, in believing that, except in so far as relates to the mind’s 
intercourse with the external world, it has nothing to do with material 
organs. In one place, indeed, we have seen him expressing a doubt 
whether the co-operation of the brain is necessary, even for the percep- 
tion of the impressions made on the organs of the external senses; and 
in another place he expressly states, that many mental emotions take 
place independent of the condition of the bodily frame, and gives as 
examples, the mind remembering, conceiving, combining, loving, fearing, 
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’ and hating, in the total absence of any impression from without. Bat 
if these mental operations are really independent of the material organs, 
how does it happen that a few grains of opium, or a blow on the head, 
puts a stop to them all ; that wine and other stimuli add to their intensity, 
or that sleep, without any thing external, also interrupts their activity? 
Dr. Abercrombie himself gives numerous examples of these mental acts 
being suppressed or disturbed by disease, and he must either admit that 
the organization has an influence, or that disease has reached the imma- 
terial principle of mind. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, the human body is one great organ of mind. 
The same principle animates and directs it all, and the sole purposes of 
all its parts are either to be directly subservient to mind, or to support 
the animal existence of those parts which are so subservient. ‘The brain 
and nervous system are properly the parts which constitute the animal, 
and all others are constructed to place each function in relation with its 
own objects. The nerve of Sight has the eye to bring it into relation 
with the properties of light; that of Hearing has the ear to connect it 
with the vibrations of external bodies; that of Taste has the tongue to 
place it in relation with the qualities of food; that of Feeling has the 
skin to connect it with the object of touch; and that of Motion has the 
muscles and bones to enable it to effect change of position; but all have 
the common funetion of subserving the same mind, and giving impres- 
sions of, or communicating with, certain properties of external bodies. 
In all these cases, the necessary co-operation of the material organs is at 
once admitted, because the objects on which they are directly employed 
are external to ourselves; but even in them, it is almost universally 
admitted that the brain is necessary to the perception of the external 
impression, and that without its agency we should never become con- 
scious of any change produced on the external organ. Dr. Abercrombie, 
indeed, doubts whether this is not a mere assumption; but as his own 
belief seems to be in accordance with it, we shall not consider him as 
intending to deny the fact. 

Minutely examined, however, the case of the faculties of thought, 
sentiment, and propensity, turns out to be more nearly analogous to that 
of the exernal senses than is imagined; and the necessity of admitting 
them to have cerebral organs for their manifestations becomes equally 
great, and rests exactly on the same kind of evidence. The chief differ- 
ence betwixt them is, that the functions of the external senses, and 
those of the internal faculties, are different, which in the very nature of 
things must be. The sense of sight has a direct reference to external 
nature, because that is implied in its function. But Benevolence, Can- 
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tiousness, and Justice, have am equally necessary, though indirect, 
relation to external objects, and without being placed in relation with 
these, they could neither act nor be acted’ upon. There is, therefore, a 
fallacy in Dr. Abercrombie’s ground of distinction between the one set 
of faculties as requiring organs, and the other as requiring none. The 
senses, he says, are entirely dependent on external impressions, but the 
mind is not—it conceives, remembers, loves, fears and hopes, in the 
total absence of any impression from without that can influence in the 
smallest degree these emotions, and recalls scenes, deeds and persons, 
long forgotten. 

In estimating the value of the above distinction, we must bear in mind, 
first, that the brain is avowedly nécessary to the perception of external 
objects, and that, without its instrumentality, no consciousness of any 
impression made from without upon the eye, the ear, or nerves of touch, 
can ever reach the mind. Secondly, that the scenes, deeds, and persons, 
long forgotten, were’ thus at first presented to the mind through the 
medium of the senses and the brain, and that as soon as their real or 
bodily presence is withdrawn from the external sense, they remain, as 
it were, the property of the mind and brain; so that, by disturbing the 
action of this latter organ by wine or opium, or a blow on the head, the 
remembrance of them becomes confused or is destroyed, and returns 
only on the return of the brain to its natural state, which could not happen 
were they consigned to the mind independent of bodily conditions, as 
the author seems to suppose. Thirdly, that the mind always loves, 
fears, remembers, &c., something external to itself, and that thus the 
mind, cut off from external objects from birth, would be as little available 
as the eye without light. Even in the partial deprivation of solitary 
confinement, the mind speedily gives way, although for a time it can 
support itself on the memory of past impressions, which continue to 
furnish objects of interest to the feelings and thoughts. Man’s whole 
mind is constituted for social relations with others, as much as the eye 
is for light. Hope, fear, love, justice, and every emotion and intellectual 
operation, pre-suppose and deal with other people’s emotions and external 
objects. Benevolence does not see the beggar who excites its pity, by 
a sense belonging exclusively to itself, although it could not act unless 
the impression from without was made upon it; because, to have given 
each internal faculty an immediate communication with external nature, 
would have been to follow a multiplied and complicated method, the 
very opposite to the simplicity and harmony which characterize the other 
works of the Divine Being. God has so constructed the one sense of 
sight, as to serve equally for all the faculties of the mind, whether per- 
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ceptive, emotional, or reflective, ‘The same eye enables the perceptive 
powers to determine the size, form, and color, of an object, and brings it 
into relation with Benevolence, with Cautiousness, with Justice, or 
with Veneration. He has thus avoided the necessity of giving multi- 
plied organs of sense to internal feelings, while he has left all of these 
equally dependent on without, as the eye ison light. It is the perceptive 
powers which remember and retrace past impressions, and to remove 
these would be to the feelings what taking away light is to the eye. 

With deference, we are obliged to say that Dr. Abercrombie seems 
unconsciously to have allowed the fear of materialism to have blinded 
his judgment, in considering the influence of the brain on the manifesta- 
tions of the internal faculties, otherwise he would never have maintained 
their dependence to be limited only to their relations to external objects, 
or that mental changes were frequently independent of the condition of 
the bodily frame. When he affirms that, “in the most peaceful state 
of every corporeal function, passion, remorse, or anguish, may rage 
within, and while the body is racked by the most frightful diseases, the 
mind may repose in tranquility and hope,” are such statements charac- 
terized by that strict accuracy and precision which philosophy requires? 
Is it literally correct to say, that passion, remorse, or anguish, may 
rage within. and the corporeal functions continue in the most peaceful 
state? Would, for instance, an actor, the professed imitator of nature, 
be held as a skilful delineator of passion or remorse, if he were to 
present himself with the placid eye and features, the calm breathing, and 
regular beating of the heart, which are the signs of a peaceful condition 
of these various bodily functions? Or would the remorse and anguish 
of a man who had wronged us, be received as sincere, if he were to 
appear before us with every mark of a peaceful state of his bodily fune- 
tions? Quite the reverse of all this. Every one who has had the 
misfortune to be in a passion, or to see it in another, knows too well 
that bodily excitement, quick and almost convulsive beating of the heart, 
hurried breathing, flushed features, a glistening fiery eye, and fulness of 
the vessels of the head, are the sure accompaniments of true passion. 
Remorse and anguish, in like manner, disturb the bodily functions in a 
a very remarkable degree ; and in point of fact, the arts of painting and 
statuary have no foundation in nature, if the passions and emotions of 
the mind do not necessarily affect the bodily organs and functions. 
Even Hope and Fear are so eminently influential on the bodily functions, 
that, as a practical physician, Dr. Abercrombie never for a moment loses 
sight of their effects. The fear of dying is well known to act so 
injuriously on the bodily frame, as almost to insure the occurrence of the 
result. 
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In his anxiety to shun materialism, our author has certainly gone so 
far in the opposite direction, as to have needlessly given the advocates of 
materialism a means of assaulting his own views. By the apprehension 
which he shows of admitting the necessity of bodily organs to the mind’s 
manifestations, he leaves it to be supposed that a future state of -exist- 
ence depends for its proof on the substance of which mind is made; and 
that, if made of matter, it cannot be immortal. Whereas the evidence 
on which a future state of existence rests, has not the slightest connexion 
with, or dependence on, the nature or essence of mind. We are nowhere 
told, and have no reason to assume, of what the mind consists, or that 
its immortality has any reference to its essence at all. The doctrine of 
man’s resurrection and life in a future state rests on revelation alone, and 
not on the inherent properties of mind; and thus the only reason that 
can be given for it, is the fiat of an Almighty Creator. If it be His 
good will to continue our existence beyond the grave, little does it matter 
to His power of what we are made; and if it be not His will, little, 
very little, will any material avail us in opposition to Him. Whichever 
way, therefore, we view the subject, we need not fear to follow truth 
wherever it may lead; and if God has ordained mind to act through the 
instrumentality of matter in all its emotions and operations, we shall be 
safer, and shall approach more closely to Him, by attending to the fact, 
and treating it with reverence and submission—than by shutting our eyes 
to its existence, and following a theory of our own in its stead. 

Dr. Abercrombie himself, indeed, expresses essentially the same 
opinion, when he says, ‘‘ We know noruine of the nature or essence 
of mind; but whatever may be its essence, and whatever may be the 
nature and extent of that mysterious connexion which the Deity has 
established between it and our bodily organization, these points have no 
reference whatever to the great question of its future existence. This 
momentous truth rests on a species of evidence altogether different,” 
&c. Nor is Dr. Abercrombie singular in this statement, for the view 
conveyed in it is that taken by divines, moralists, and philosophers 
almost without any exception. Why, then, should we fear to trace the 
conditions under which the connexion between the mind and organiza- 
tion is effected? We shall never be able to solve the whole mystery ; 
but there are palpable conditions of great influence within the reach of 
observation, and these we are bound to make ourselves acquainted with. 

Dr. Abercrombie’s anxiety to avoid materialism has led him uncon- 
sciously into another misapplication of argument. Unable to understand 
how, if mind is dependent on the bodily organs for its manifestations, 
the being 7 can remain the same amidst the incessant change of particles 
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nious facts—for his basis, he might have erected a superstructure, the 
durability of which would have been equalled only by its intrinsic value. 

Dr. Abercrombie is of opinion, in accordance with most preceding 
philosophers, that a knowledge of mind is obtainable only from con- 
sciousness. In one sense, this is indubitable; but in the same sense, 
our knowledge of external nature must be also ascribed to consciousness, 
as every thing, whether external or internal, must become an object of 
consciousness before we can become acquainted with its existence or 
properties. ‘The phrenologists, with whose writings no modern author 
on the science of mind can be supposed to be unacquainted, have done 
their utmost to call attention to the fact, that consciousness does not 
inform us even of the existence of mental organs, much less does it 
acquaint us with the influence of different conditions of these organs 
upon the mental manifestations; and they have urged the conclusion, 
that, therefore, consciousness is not sufficient to reveal the conditions 
or laws of the mind's action, and that, to discover these, we must have 
recourse to extensive observation. Neither Dr. Abercrombie nor any 
any other person has attempted to refute either the premises or the 
inference ; and the very inconsistency which he is obliged to admit in 
the facts derived from consciousness, corroborates the accuracy of both 
positions. It is worthy of remark, also, that when he admits the pro- 
digious influence of the condition of the brain on the operations of the 
mind during disease, he derives his knowledge of that influence not from 
consciousness, which can afford him none, but from opservine during 
disease in others the connexion between cerebral state and mental 
manifestations. Why, then, does he not consistently follow out the 
same plan during health? and at what point in the approach to disease 
does consciousness cease to be, and observation become an adequate 
source of knowledge? Invariability and consistency he states to be 
characteristics of truth and facts, and of a right mode of proceeding. 
When thus proved to be unuttainable on his method of inquiry, why 
does he longer adhere to it? 

But general principles are best illustrated by examples; and if we 
select any individual case, we shall perceive immediately, that in mind, 
as in physics, observation is the true fountain of practical knowledge. 
Let us take two individuals in perfect health, the one characterized 
by the limited mental powers of idiocy, and the other by the genius 
and talent of a Bacon, and attempt to philosophize upon their res- 
pective attributes. If we refer to reflection on consciousness, we 
shall not succeed in discovering a single condition on which the 
difference depends, even should we reflect for years; because conscious- 
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‘ Under the head of Somnambulism, indeed, Dr. Abercrombie relates 
several most interesting cases of what is erroneously called double 
consciousness, in which the patient lives in two different and alternate 
states, forgetting, in the one, every thing which takes place in the other; 
and, wice versa, recollecting in the one every thing which took place 
during the period corresponding to itself. A young lady, after an attack 
of somnolency, found that she had lost every kind of acquired knowl- 
edge. She began to study from the beginning; and some months 
afterwards, on awakening from a second attack, found that she had 
regained all she formerly knew, but had not the slightest recollection of 
any thing which had happened in the interval. She then had a third 
attack, which left her in the same state as the first had done; and subse- 
quently a fourth, which left her restored to the condition in which ‘the 
second had left her. In the one state, she uniformly recollected all her 
original knowledge ; in the other, only that acquired after the first attack. 
We have lately heard the history of another case somewhat of the same 
kind, in which, after a long fit of somnolency, a lady awoke utterly 
unconscious of every preceding occurrence, of the use or nature of 
language, and of the features of her friends, and utterly forgetful that 
she had ever seen her husband before. She is now learning every thing 
like achild. In these singular cases, the disturbance or interruption 
of continued consciousness is evidently owing to a bodily affection ; and 
if the condition of the body thus exercises an important influence at one 
point of the scale, it is altogether unphilosophical to maintain that it 
exercises none at another. Sleep, indeed, suspends the consciousness 
of identity, and it is avowedly a bodily affection. Its very familiarity 
prevents our attaching due importance to its effects on the mind. 

In entering so minutely into the above discussion, we need hardly 
say that it is the sincere respect we entertain for Dr. Abercrombie’s 
superiority of intellect, great acquirements, extensive experience, and 
deservedly high reputation, which has led us to call his attention to the 
oversight which he has committed in not entering more carefully into 
the consideration of the influence of the organization on the mental 
functions during health. Had we not rated very highly his authority 
and weight of character with the public, we should never have taken the 
trouble we have done to show how extensively his omission endangers the 
solidity of his own superstructure. Convinced.as we are by a superabun- 
dance of evidence, that the philosophy of the intellectual and moral powers 
can be attained only by imvestigating the operations and Jaws of mind in 
connexion with its bodily organs, and that every attempt made on any 
other principle must do harm, in withdrawing attention from the true 
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path of inquiry, it becomes a positive moral duty in us to expose its 
defects, and to warn the reader against being misled by an erroneous 
application of principles in themselves incontestably true, and of great 
importance to the conducting of investigation. 

The informed phrenologist is well aware that the defect we have 
pointed out in Dr. Abercrombie’s work, is not of a trivial nature, and it 
will not be difficult to make even the unphrenological reader understand 
its importance. The author’s section on Memory, for example, abounds 
in excellent facts and reasoning, and is marked by a love of truth and 
a liberal spirit of inquiry; and yet its results are very imperfect, from 
his overlooking the influence of corporeal organization. He states, in 
the outset, that “there seem to be original differences in the power of 
memory, some individuals being remarkable for retentive memory, 
though not otherwise distinguished by their intellectual endowments ;”” 
and, as instances, he speaks of one person being able to repeat a long 
discourse after hearing it once; of another being able to repeat the 
contents of a newspaper, and so on, where the understanding was 
otherwise defective. He then refers to Jocal memory, and to that founded 
on analogies, and admits that the one may be possessed without the 
other. These are facts, and therefore a solid ground for inquiry. The 
first question that presents itself, on contemplating them, is naturally, 
‘what are the circumstances or conditions on which these differences 
depend; can we ascertain them?’ On having recourse to further 
observation, and comparing the condition of the brain or organ of mind 
in those who are distinguished for the accuracy of any particular mem- 
ory, and in those who are defective in the same kind of memory, we 
perceive a remarkable difference of developement in portions of the 
brain invariably corresponding, all other circumstances being equal, to 
the degree of power possessed; and we observe that one part of the 
brain is large in those who have the great verbal memory; another in 
those who have the local memory; a third in those who excel in remem- 
bering analogies; a fourth in those who excel in musical memory, and so 
on. These, then, are additional facts bearing directly on the point at 
issue, and therefore positively essential to the inquiry mto the laws of 
memory. Instead, however, of proceeding in the examination by this 
most direct and philosophical way, and of thus building his superstructure 
on facts, as it is the object of his book to recommend, Dr. Abercrombie 
merely says, ‘ The facts now referred to are matters of curiosity only. 
The points of real interest and practical importance in regard to memory, 
respect the manner in which it is influenced by the intellectual habits 
of the individuals, and the principles on which it may be improved. 
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These are referrable chiefly to two heads, viz. ATTENTION and associa- 
‘TIoN.”” 

Now it is manifest that the examination of the facts thus dismissed’as 
matters of curiosity only, really constitute the most important part of 
the inquiry ; and that an explanation of the conditions on which they 
depend, and of the laws which thus limit the memory to classes of 
objects, is the only possible mode by which Dr. Abererombie’s subse- 
quent problem of the influence of intellectual habits can be solved. For 
example, we find that it is an intelectual habit of A to recollect every 
word of a poem or discourse which he has once heard, and of B to 
remember the appearance of every place he has ever seen; but that A 
cannot recollect places, nor B words. The real question then comes to 
be, what causes this difference between A and B? To say it is a peculiar 
intellectual: habit, is to say nothing more than that each has had the 
power, and has exercised it from the beginning ; and accordingly the 
author admits it to be “original,” or a part of their constitution. The 
habit, then, being the consequence of the previous possession of the 
power, we are driven back to the conditions under which the power 
manifests itself; and these are, as we have said, certain states of the 
organ of mind which those deficient in the power do not present. This 
is tangible ground, and cannot be evaded. 

Again, “memory,”’ says Dr. Abercrombie, “is much influenced by 
Arrention.”’ This is most true; but on what does the power of 
attention depend? Atlas supports the world, but what supports Atlas? 
One person can devote his whole attention, with ease and pleasure, to a 
mathematical proposition, and yet fail to keep it alive for five minutes to 
a process of abstract metaphysical argument. Another may delight in 
concentrating his attention for days together on the productions of the 
musician, the poet, and the sculptor, and yet fail to command it toa 
simple arithmetical calculation. On what do these differences depend ? 
Each may make the strongest effort to apply to the uncongenial subject, 
and yet his attention wander in spite of himself. Dr. Abercrombie 
resolves the whole into the effect of previous habits and pursuits; but 
then comes the query, what is necessary for forming a habit? We have 
all heard of instances in which every eonceivable motive combined to 
induce a son to tread in his father’s footsteps, and to become his successor 
in business, and in which the son has persevered for years in trying to 
acquire the habit of liking it; and yet, when released from these, has 
turned from his now habitual mode of life with aversion and disgust, and 
followed a different pursuit, in which, nevertheless, he has speedily 
excelled, because the new habit was congenial to his nature; while, in 
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attempting to form a habit of a different kind, he could never fix his 
attention upon what he was about. In such cases, observation shows 
that cerebral difference are invariably connected with the different powers 
of attention; and consequently a knowledge of these becomes essential 
to the philosophy of attention. 

Every section of the work before us might be taken up in the same 
way, and the deficiency be seen to pervade the whole ; but it is unneces- 
sary to lengthen our detail, It is with pain we have felt compelled to 
ge so far as we have done; but in proportion to Dr. Abercrombie’s 
eminence and authority, a regard for truth, for the interests of science, 
and of the human race, and a sense of justice towards the discoverers 
of Phrenology, Dr. Gall and Spurzheim, whose labors have been thus 
overlooked, made the duty. imperative; and it will give us sincere 
pleasure should the talented and amiable author afterwards take up the 
question, and, by facts, either convince his own judgment, or show that 
we have been in error. In the mean time, we are glad to say, that, 
notwithstanding the deficiencies we have pointed out, the work before 
us presents a great deal of information, and many curious and interesting 
facts which have come under the author's own observation, and which 
throw light upon many of the phenomena of mind. With his applica- 
tion of the rules of philosophical investigation to medical science, we 
were particularly pleased. It displays throughout an acuteness of 
observation, and a eautious soundness of judgment, which cannot fail to 
impress his readers. ‘There is also much excellent matter in the last 
part, in which Dr. Abercrombie considers the qualities and acquirements 
which constitute a well regulated mind; and we know that the practical 
suggestions there made for the improvement of the mind, are calculated 
to act beneficially on the rational reader, 





ARTICLE Il. 
APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


No science is capable of a greater numbez or variety of applications 
than that of Phrenology. We have been often and agreeably surprised, 
in reading the various works published on the science, to find what a 
great variety of topics have already been discussed by writers on the 
subject; so much interested have we been in this fact, that we have 
collected a long list of the mere heads of topics which have been more 
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or less examined by different persons on phrenological principles. ‘The 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal from its commencement, in reporting 
the exercises and proceedings of various Societies, has usually given the 
titles or heads of the most interesting papers and essays read at the 
meetings of these Associations. ‘Though very few of these papers have 
evér been published, the mere mention of their titles shows to what 
a variety of subjects the principles of the science may be applied, 
especially when examined and discussed by different persons. We will 
here present a list of the heads of such papers, the perusal of which 
may induce some persons in this country to write on the sane subjects; 
or at least, it may furnish them with fruitful themes for meditation. We 
select only those of a general and interesting nature, omitting all that are 
of a local or controversial character :-— 

The causes and nature of true happiness.—The distinctive character: 
istics of different nations.—Oratory, music, free-agency and dreaming 
considered phrenologically —Belief and accountability considered in 
connection with cerebral organization.—The influence of the Fine Arts 
on the Moral Sentiments.—Phrenological analysis of Virtue, Crime, 
and Insanity.—The perfectibility of the human brain.—Socialism tested 
by Phrenology.—The influence of luxury or sensual indulgence on 


numan improvement.—Comparative anatomy of the nervous system.— 
Moral duties enjoined by Consciéntiousness.—The influence of Acquis- 


itiveness on society.—The philosophy of the external senses.—The 
influence of sound on the mind.—The abuse of the propensities in 
religious controversy.—The comparative influences of organization and 
circumstances in the formation of character.—A phrenological analysis 
of patriotism.—The principles which should regulate marriage and 
diverce.—The classification of prisoners according to phrenological 
principles.—Laws of hereditary descent.—Criminal jurisprudence con- 
sidered in relation to mental organization and social responsibility.— 
Importance of phrenology as applied to sélf-government and improve- 
ment.—Essay on the distinction between the power and activity of the 
mind.—Capability of negroes for civilization.—Osteology of the skull 
or the laws of its growth and decay.—Essay on general and special 
Providence as compatible with the laws of nature.—Civilization tested 
by ‘phrenology.—The principles of criminal legislation, considered 
according to phrenology.—Observations on the progress and prospects 
of universal peace.—Phrenological analysis of Robert Owen’s new 
views of society.—Ventriloquism explained by means of phrenology.— 
The philosophy of apparitions.—Effects of old age on the manifestations 
of the mental faculties. —Hereditary tendency to crime.—The causes of 
sea-sickness explained by means of phrenology.—The phrenological 
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causes of the different degrees of liberty enjoyed by different nations — 
Phrenological essay on grief; also one on taste.—The size of hats used 
by different classes in society.—Phrenological analysis of eloquence.— 
Observations on mental derangement.—Remarks on the different kinds 
of memory.—The causes and cure of stammering—The nature and 
necessity of punishments es penalties attached to violated laws.—The 
importance of physical education, when it is considered that all the mani- 
festations of the mind depend on cerebral organization.—Connection 
between phrenology and medicine.—Analysis of infant education on 
phrenological principles.—The nature of original sin considered physio- 
logically and phrenologically.—Distinction between instinct and mind, 
or between brutes and man.—The philosophy or phenomena accompa- 
nying death.—The standard of beauty considered physiologically and 
phrenologically.—Effects of distortions of the body and compressions 
of the head on human life and happiness.—Application of phrenology 
to the fine arts.—Original sin or native depravity, in what does it consist? 
—The laws of free-agency.—National prosperity, considered in relation 
to intellectual advancement.—Happiness, its constituents, properties, and 
relations.—Observations on phrenology as affording the best systematic 
view of human nature.—Advantages which naval and military discipline 
might derive from phrenology.—Essay on the best means of obtaining 
happiness.—Observations on the differences in national crania.—Phren- 
ology applied to education—physical, intellectual and moral.—Deficien- 
ces in the power of perceiving colors explained, phrenologically.— 
The mode vf studying the instincts of the lower animals.—Practical 
phrenology applied in the choice of servants.—The phenomena of 
somnambulism and spectral illusion explained on phrenological princi- 
ples.—T he causes of idiocy.—A pplication of phrenology in the selection 
of legislators.—Thoughts on the true mode of improving the human 
race.—The foundation and constituent elements of virtue, merit, right- 


eousness, holiness, &c.—The ultimate bearings of phrenology on 
civilization. 
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ARTICLE tit] ty ae 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


Different nations as well as individuals are known to possess marked 
and distinctive characteristics. ‘These have long been made the subjects 
of inquiry and observation, but the primary cause of this difference in 
character has never as yet been very well understood, or satisfactorily 
explained. ‘That it does not grow out of circumstances alone is evident, 
though these undoubtedly have a strong modifying influence. Again: 
This difference in national character cannot be explained according to 
any system of metaphysics. It requires no argument to prove this 
assertion. The question may be considered as long since settled, by 
actualexperiment. Metaphysics have now been employed for centuries 
in vain to solve such mental phenomena. Nothing but difference in 
physical organization can possibly explain the causes of the peculiarities 
and distinctive characteristics of different nations. ‘This opens a most 
interesting field for inquiry and research—one that has hitherto received 
but little attention. No one but a thoroughly informed physiologist and 
phrenologist can do it justice. 

About the only formal attempt that has been made at it, was by Dr. 
Andrew Combe, nearly twenty years since. After residing some time 
in Paris, and becoming pretty well acquainted with the French character, 
on his return to Edinburgh, he was appointed by the Medical Society 
of that city to read at one of its meetings, an essay on the question 
‘Does Phrenology afford a satisfactory explanation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Faculties of man?” In this essay he introduces the follow- 
ing remarks on the differences between the French and English. 

The French are universally admitted to be more ingenous than we are 
in the invention and construction of gewgaws, trinkets, and such trifling 
contrivances as require more neatness of workmanship than depth of 
reflection. It is also admitted that they have greater quickness of per- 
ception, and a greater talent for observing, acquiring, and retaining a 
knowledge of facts, phenomena, and details, without, however, having 
so much power of tracing links of causation, and arriving at general 
principles. Thus, while they are extremely ingenous in making new 
observations and isolated discoveries in physical and natural science, it 
is frequently left to the English, or to the Germans, to find out the prin- 
ciple which connects them together, and to render them available to the 
purposes of life. Even a slight acquaintance with Phrenology would 
lead us at once to ascribe this peculiarity of mental constitution to the 
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French having a largér endowment of Constructiveness and of Individ- 
uality, and a smaller endowment of Causality, than the English have ; 
and I may add, that, from observation, I know this to be the case. The 
propensity to construct and invest is greatly aided by, but is by no means 
a constant accompaniment, or result of, intellectual power; for many 
idiots manifest it in a great degree. Fodere knew several who taught 
themselves the “repairing of watches, and the construction of some 
pieces of mechanism ;” and he expressly adds, ‘‘ that this could not be 
attributed to the intellect, for these individuals not only eould not read 
books which treated of the principles of mechanics, but they became 
confused if they were mentioned, and never made farther progress.”” 
The superior quickness of perception and talent for the observation 
and recollection of phenomena which the French possess, are easily 
explained by a large Individuality, which leads us, says Dr. Spurzheim, 
to “observe and recognize individual existence, and when too active, it 
personifies every thing, even life, movement, fever, &c. Sometimes it 
is not sufficiently active, as in those who deny the existence of a material 
world.” ‘It enables us to take an interest in every thing ;” it wishes 
to “ know and to take cognizance of all thatis passing around.” ‘Those 
who know enough to speak with ease, and, in fact, speak much, and 
relate well, and who are called brilliant in society, have much of this 
organ.”” ‘This faculty, therefore, combined with Constructiveness, 
accounts for their ingenuity. Their inferiority to us in the discovery of 
principle, and in the useful application of their knowledge, is to be 
ascribed to a smaller. endowment of Causality or reasoning power. 
** When Causality is weak, there is a difficulty mn perceiving the connexion 
between premises and conclusions; an incapacity of thinking deeply ; 
and a mental blindness to all abstract and philosophical disquisitions. It 
gives a genius for metaphysics, and for deep reasoning of every kind.” 
Now, it is well known that the French have never excelled as metaphy- 
sicians, while our countrymen have always been remarkable for meta- 
physical writing. It is from this great endowment of Individuality, and 
the other perceptive powers, joined to moderate Causality, that the French 
are fond of knowledge without any great regard to its utility ; and that 
they excel in natural history, chemistry, botany, and in those depart- 
ments of science and of art, which require an accurate observation of the 
qualities and changes of bodies rather than depth of reflection, It is 
this combination also which fits them for excelling in anecdote and 
biography, and in the delineation of of individual existences ;- while 
they want the power of taking profound or comprehensive views. 
Hence it is, also, that while their literature abounds in ‘Memoirs pour 
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servir a Uhistoire,” it can scarcely boast of 2 history itself. - ‘The Eng- 
lish again, with more Causality and less Individuality, are more constantly 
in pursuit of causes and principles than of mere facts. They endeavor 
to penetrate motives as well as actions, and to take deep and extensive 
views of nature, and hence with fewer Memoires pour servir a \’histoire, 
they have more of history itself. 

The French and English differ extremely in another respect. In 
the company of strangers, of whom he knows nothing, a Frenchman 
will begin to talk of himself and his own affairs without reserve, in a 
way that at first astonishes our wary countrymen, and leads them to 
suspect there is adesign under it. The true Briton, in the same circum- 
stances, maintains a long silence, or talks a little about different subjects, 
and makes his own observations on his company, and it is only when 
his scruples are satisfied that he will allow a word about himself to escape 
his lips. This is often remarked by the French, and by them is falsely 
ascribed altogether to pride. Self-esteem is no doubt one of the ingredi- 
ents, but it is much assisted by our great endowment of Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness. The former is said to “give an instinctive tendency 
to conceal, which, “ according to its degree of intensity, and the direction 
it receives from the other faculties, may produce slyness or counning ;”’ 
and “those in whom it is deficient” are said ‘to be too open for the gen- 
eral intercourse of society." ‘It is essential to a prudent character,” 
and enables us to suppress thoughts or feelings, the expression of which 
might be injurious to ourselves and others. Cautiousness, again, as the 
the name expresses, constantly bids us ‘* beware.” It is the want of 
these two which produces a rattle-pate. It is their activity which tempts 
the Scotsman to answer one question by asking another, which a true 
Frenchman never does. It gives the desire, and in a certain degree the 
power, of divining the active feeling and thought in the mind of another, 
by putting ourselves in his place, and thus, with a certain combination, 
enables a person to avoid giving offence, by saying things which would 
hurt the feeling of another. It gives what may be called fact, which 
our countrymen possess in a higher degree than the French. The latter, 
even when most anxious to please, would often say things which would 
give offence, if we did not know that none was meant. This the 
Frenchman is very apt to do in the company of those whose habits of 
thinking differ much from his own. 

The doubts, and hesitations, and dismal forebodings, which lead the 
Englishman to look towards the future, and to consider thoroughly the 
consequences, before resolving upon action, are plainly referable to a 
larger Cautiousness than that possessed by our more vivacious neighbors, 
who habitually look to the present more than to futurity. This feeling 
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is the source of that tinge of melancholy which has so often been 
remarked in us, and when very active, it leads to despondency. Joined 
with much Secretiveness, it gives a suspicious cast to the mind, and 
makes us attend to the motives more than to the mere act; for we think 
there is something hidden which we ought to see. None of these 
feelings predominate in the mind of a Frenchman. He acts more on 
the spur of the moment. If good come of it, tant mieux, if evil, tant 
pis; but he does not afflict himself with the reflection that he might 
have done better. ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,”’ is his 
principle. 

The love of praise, and the consequent vanity of the Frenchman, are 
clearly preferable to a great endowment of the phrenological faculty of 
‘Love of Approbation,” the organ of which I know to be larger in 
them than in the heads of our countrymen, and more especially when 
compared to that of Self-esteem, of which we have undoubtedly the larger 
share. It is the greater Self-esteem which, joined to other faculties, 
gives that nice sense of dignity for which the English are remarkable, 
and which, to the Frenchman, often appears somewhat ludicrous. To 
the latter, no mode of enjoyment, however trivial or childish it may seem 
to be, is ever, on that accoynt, rejected. His dignity takes no offence. 
But with the Englishman it is widely different. He often rejects an 
amusement harmless in itself, from a sense of offended dignity, although, 
in other respects, he may have a relish for it. His Love of Approbation 
is swayed by his Self-esteem, whereas the love of praise is the ruling 
passion of the Frenchman, and forms no small ingredient in the produc- 
tion of that politeness for which his nation has so long been celebrated. 
Itis the source of their vanity, of their love of finery, and of novelty, 
and of that ever-to-be-repeated and never-ceasing in the mouth of a 
Frenchman, “Glory.” It is also the source of many of their noblest 
institutions, and, joined to a certain portion of veneration, is the chief 
source of that intense admiration of courts and courtiers, red ribbons and 
crosses, by which they have always been distinguished. 

That compound feeling of the mind, which is almost unknown to the 
French, but which they have kindly denominated “mauvaise honte,” 
arises from a combination of the faculties which I have just said mark 
our character. Mauvaise honte is merely an excessive desire to attract 
notice, and to please, arising from Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, 
the former of which gives a kind of feeling of deserving it—joined to an 
excessive fear of not succeeding in our object, arising from Cautious- 
ness—and a strong desire to lie half-concealed, and to advance with a 
measured pace, step by step, as we feel ourselves becoming more and 
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more secure, arising from large Secretiveness. The full blaze of instant 
attention cannot be endured without an instant confusion, and the very 
fear of failure often produces it. 

In point of Firmness, Perseverance, and Steadiness, the French are 
much our jnferiors ; indeed, fickleness has long formed a part of their 
character. This is to be ascribed to a powerful faculty of Firmness, 
which the English possess in so high a degree as often to produce stub- 
bornness and obstinacy, which may be well or ill applied. according to 
circumstances. ‘Grace aux Anglais,” said the Professor Faujas St. 
Fond, in allusion to this part of our character, ‘qui s’obstinent a penetrer 
dans les pays les plus steriles et les plus barbares,”’ the boundaries * of 
science were daily enlarged. It is not alone,’’ said he, “in the flowery 
path of science that you find them; but, at one time, boiling under the 
meridian sun of Africa, and at another, frozen amidst the polar ice.” It 
is this strong perseverance, combined with the faculties already mentioned, 
which fits the English for difficult enterprise. From their active Cau- 
tiousness, they seldom act until they have formed a pretty correct estimate 
of the good or bad consequences likely to result from or accompany the 
intended action. This they are enabled to do from their larger Causality, 
or power of tracing cause and effect; and hence they act upon principle, 
and hence they must, before beginning, be satisfied of the adequacy of 
the means to the end proposed. Such preparation, joined to large Self- 
esteem and Firmness, produces a rational feeling of independence and 
perseverance that is superior to almost any circumstances. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, buoyed up by a great endowment 
of «‘ Hope,” unassailed by the useful though at times gloomy foresight 
of Cautiousnes, and with no remarkable portion of reasoning power, 
dreams not of obstacles until they actually start up before him. If easily 
surmounted, all is yet well. But if they seem to be insurmountable, or 
so far formidable as to require a long-sustained effort to overcome them, 
then his confidence, not being founded on any estimate of what he had 
to hope for or fear, or on a feeling of his own superiority to the circum- 
stances, as suddenly forsakes him as it was suddenly generated. If, 
indeed, he is in a situation where the love of glory may still affect him; 
where he knows that the eyes of his country or his king are upon him, 
he may still bear up; but not if thrown entirely upon his own resources, 
and upon the native energy of his own mind. Many historical facts 
prove the truth of these remarks, and the conduct of the crews of both 
nations, on the loss of the Alceste and Medusa frigates, is in itself an 
excellent illustration. 


_ The lively gesture and vivid natural language of the French proceed 
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from this difference in their mental constitution, aided by more Imitation 
than we have. Every faculty being active, has a language of its own, 
easily intelligible to those who have the same ih an ordinary degree. 
Now the natural language of Love of Approbation is the display of every 
quality to attract notice, and the vivid and unrestrained emission of every 
thought as it rises in the mind. The natural language of Secretiveness, 
on the other hand, is that of the cat watching the motse ; it is quiet and 
concealment; that of Cautiousness is attention and seriousness. In 
point of fact, therefore, we exhibit the natural language of the different 
faculties quite as correctly as the French do. The only difference is, 
that the faculties which predominate in us are only secondary in the 
mind of the Frenchman, and vice versa. So that an Englishman meet- 
ing a stranger, with a grave face and silent tongue, exhibits the natural 
language of his predominant feelings, quite as much as the more vivacious 
Frenchman with the friendly smile, polite bow, and shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 
The French have long excelled as elemental writers in natural and 
physical science, from the clearness and precision with which they 
apprehend and communicate their ideas. This is to be explained, partly 
from their large Individuality enabling them to perceive and to retain 
for use what they have once acquired, and partly from a large Concen- 
trativeness, which enables them to separate what is essential from what 
is of no importance, and merely to state what bears upon the point. 
Individuality furnishes them with a ready command of the ideas which 
they have in store. Hence the perspicuity and fluency of many of their 
lecturers, Guy Lussac and Thenard, for instance, who never use written 
discourses or even notes. 

There is another general but important difference which phrenology 
has more clearly brought to light and explained, and for it I beg leave to 
use the words of the Edinburgh Review, lest it be imagined that it is 
a difference perceptible only to “‘ oculi interni.” 

‘To their ability in the art of war, the French have joined considerable 
glory in literature, in the fine arts, and much ingenuity, but hardly any 
of these things which denote or constitute dignity of intellect, or energy 
of character, or vast and comprehensive capacities; in short, they 
are deficient in most of the features which the large pencil of his- 
tory would paint as exalted. Yn painting true and general nature, 
in delineating great features of mind, and strong emotions of soul, they 
cannot be compared to us, because they have an imperfect original of 
these things before their eyes.” Some of these peculiarities are referable 
to the particular combination of faculties already mentioned, but the 
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general defect is to be attributed to a smaller size of the brain, as a whole, 
than is found in England. It is general size alone, joined to a favorable 
combination, which gives a commanding power and energy to the mind, 
and fixes the attention and makes an indelible impression on the minds 
of others, and it is in such cases that every tone seems to an inferior 
mind the natural accent of gommand. In our own profession, Gregory 
was an excellent instance of this effect of size, and Abernethy is still 
another. ‘The French have not this quality; they have greater activity 
of brain, they work mare cleverly, aud go over a great deal of matter in 
avery pleasing manner and in a short time; but there is no overpower- 
ing sense of greatness to weigh down the hearer, or make him feel his 
inferiority, Such, are a few of the distinguished characteristics of the 
French and English characters, and such is the explanation of them 
afforded by phrenology; it is for you to judge how far it is sound or 
satisfactory. 





ARTICLE IV. 
ON THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE, AS A BRANCH OF POPULAR EDUCATION.* 


The past history of man, we are all in the habit of admitting to be a 
record of inconsistencies and errors. The admission, indeed, seems 
rather to soothe than to disturb our self-complacency. We find 
something pleasing in our imphed superiority, when we sit in jadgment 
on our predecessors, censuring each successive generation, and forgetful 
how closely we are acting over the same scenes, and how soon we are 
destined to become subject in turn to the same tribunal. It is well, now 
and then, to change our procedure, to look upon ourselves in the light in 
which posterity will view us, and to inquire whether ours may not prove 
ahistory of paradox, and we found as much mistaken in our estimate of 
our own acquirements, as we know our predecessors have been in theirs. 
The view may not be agreeable to our Self-esteem, but it is not therefore 
the less useful. The zealous liberal, who, on either side of the Atlantic, 
lavishes his ink in support of equal rights and ultra-democracy, and in 
the same breath upholds the despotism of Napoleon; the agitator who 
alarms John Bull with his fearful tales of the burdens of the assessed 
taxes, while he applauds his Isaachar-like patience under the weightier 
matters of the excise and customs; the legislators who have immortal- 

* From the Annals of Phrenology, No. 3d, vol. 1. 
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ized themselves by spending thousands of the public money on the exact 
settlement of the last cent of an appropriation item; what judgment may 
the statesmen and economist of another age be expected to give of their 
consistency ? 

But it is not with mistakes of this class that we have at present to deal. 
There are others, less suspected indeed, but not less important in their 
results on the public. We live in a time, when much, though by no 
means too much, attention is directed to the subject of education, and we 
are continually boasting of our own doings in this respect. We contrast 
the difficulty-making system, once the glory of our teachers, with the 
labor-saving machinery of our our present schools, and the still more 
accommodating spirit of their ancestors. We talk of popular, as opposed 
to scholastic education, and insist on the necessity of teaching a few, at 
least, of the useful realities of life, instead of making a school course what 
it once was, a mere matter of words and names. In the olden time, say 
the eulogists of present fashions, it was maintained that obstacles in the 
way of knowledge were but so many blessings in disguise to those 
whose fate led them along its dry and steep ascent; and religiously 
would the pedagogue preserve, if indeed in the sincerity of his faith he 
did not at times increase, its time-honored inequalities, lest the energies 
of the pupil’s mind should be too little overtasked at each successive 
step. Hence the everlasting labors of the spelling-lesson, the undirected 
though not unpunished operations of the copy-book, the mysteries of 
the ‘Rule of Three,’ the difficulties of the ‘Pons Asinorum,’ the 
ambiguity and intricacy of the English grammar, and, worse than all, 
the superadded dog-latin of the ‘propria que maribus’ and lexicon. 
Nor was the region, thus roughly traversed, of itself the most inviting. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, each taught after a fashion, 
were the components of an English education, and more was never 
thought of except by the few whom their friends’ or their own choice 
engaged in literary or professional pursuits; while even to these few an 
acquaintance with some of the abstruser results of Euclid’s axioms, 
with the pedantry of the so-called learned languages, and with the absurd 
and often disgusting legends of their mythology and history, a passing 
glance at some marvellously short abridgment of Aristotle's logic, and a 
smattering of what was styled Mental Philosophy, were held out as the 
highest achievements of the liberally educated. We have changed all 
this, they tellus. Reading, both as regards its orthoepy and its elocution, 
is fast becoming a tolerable, if not actually an attractive task. Teachers 
of penmanship engage already to convert, as if by magic, their pupils 
into masters in a day; and, quackery apart, there are those of them 
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whose pretensions are but a trifle less extravagant, and who actually . Vi i 
redeem their pledges. Our new elementary books of Arithmetic, Geom- vy 
etry, and Grammar, have changed the entire aspect of affairs in their . 


departments, and our scholars now seem to travel happily as ona rail-road 
of the newest and most approved construction. Still further, a new 
world of knowledge, so to speak, has been opened to us, and by its 
means, many old acquirements, before esteemed of little value, have 
become available for the most important uses. Natural Philosophy in 
its various departments is made the sequel to the less directly useful 
branches of the pure Mathematics, and has indeed in its outlines become 
a source of popular amusement to many who have never mastered the 
abstrusities of the introduction. The observation, too, of the world ° 
around us, has given origin to a host of other sciences, each at once 
practical and interesting; and the external features of our globe, its 
internal structure, its various productions, vegetable and animal, are all 
examined and reasoned on with enthusiasm and success. ‘The pursuit 
of the living languages, again, has been added to that of the dead, and 
has brought to our knowledge new literatures, abounding many in works 
not surpassed, perhaps not equalled, by any of the wonders of Rome 
or Greece. ll this, and more too, we are told, has been effected, and 
we often seem disposed to sit down in quiet exultation, content to follow 
on in the tracks already opened, without once inquiring if there may 
not be still other pursuits, equally if not even more important, to which 
our attention might advantageously be directed. | 
In this our combination of zeal for the advancemept and diffusion of 
our favored sciences, with indifference to the addition of others to their 
catalogue, is there not an inconsistency, and one which we oyght by all 
means to be willing to remove? It is our present object to show that 
there is, and that it concerns us nearly, that we lose no time in undertak- 
ing its removal. ‘That much has been done of late to improve education, 
that most of what is now taught, (always of course excepting those 
of our institutions whom a reverence for antiquity has prevented from 
giving way to modern innovation) is eminently useful, that the mode of 
teaching 1t is in the main good, and that to return towards the older land- 
marks would be to change for the worse; all this we are ready as any 
to admit. Our position is, that there exists a wide field, to which the 
great body of our teachers never fora moment lovk, but which, if 
properly attended to, could not fail of producing even more good fruit 
than that on which our efforts have as yet been expended. “ These 
things ought ye to have done, but not to leave the other undone.” 
When we have succeeded in giving to our architects and linguists 
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theig due amount of mathematical and literary schooling, with the smallest 
possible expense of time and money, have we done all that should be 
done to fit them for their several pursuits? They have each a nature of 
their own, which it will be theirs, as the case may be, to improve or 
neglect; are they, under the existing system, in the least instructed in 
regard to it? Some things are conducive to, others destructive of, 
corporeal health ; have they been urged tu study the organization of the 
body, and the laws which determine its relations of health or disease, 
that they may obey those laws, and reap the advantages of obedience ? 
They have natural impulses or feelings, ever urging them to action of 
one kind or another; have we taught them any thing in regard to those 
feelings, so that they may recognize them in their results upon themselves 
or others, and may so combine and modify them as to make them ever 
the ministers of good, rather than of evil? They have intellectual 
powers; do they know their range and character, or the laws by which 
their improvement and discipline is by the Creator’s fiat regulated? As 
members of society, have they learnt the nature of their duties to ite 
other members, in their several capacities of sons or fathers, friends o 
strangers? As citizens, have they any knowledge of the modes of 
operating with advantage on their fellows, of the principles of reasoning, 
teaching, legislation, &e., in ignorance of which, they must of necessity 
be perpetually the dupes of their own whims, or of their neighbors’ 
cunning? As beings to whom is addressed what purports to be a revela- 
tion from their Maker of his will in regard to them, have they, that 
they might understand its messages, been instructed to compare them 
with the character and circumstances of those to whom they have been 
sent; and have they, by such comparison, been shown, what without it 
cannot be fully shown, the perfect fitness of the message, the nature of 
the duties it imposes on them, and the mode in which its advantages 
may be best conveyed to others? We are not to be understood as saying 
that there is Literally nothing done in these respects. Our charge is 
simply this, that what has been done is very little, and that, generally 
speaking, even our educationists are making no exertions for its increase. 
If this charge be true—nay, if any of these branches of education be 
neglected in our present system, (and surely no one can deny that they 
are) then we maintain that to be indifferent to such an extension of the 
system as will embrace them, and to be all the while indefatigable in our 
efforts'to learn and teach the size and color of a pebble, leaf, or spider, 
is an inconsistency as glaring as any of those for which we laugh at or 
condemn our furefathers. 


\ 
What class, then, of our institutions can, as such, claim exemption 
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from the charge? How stands the case with our colleges? In many 
of them, no doubt, there are chairs of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
these chairs are filled by talented and active teachers; but their talents 
and activity are in general required only as conducive to professional 
instruction, and their departments are not acknowledged to be among 
those absolutely necessary to the strictly collegiate course. These studies 
should be presented to every student asin the very highest rank of 
relative importance ; but instead of this we find them, perhaps, not even 
holding the first place in the professional course, and certainly with 
hardly any place at all beyond it. The results we need not dwell upon. 
Complaints are common of the short lives of the educated class, of the 
almost uniform degeneracy of their children, and of the long list of 
diseases, hereditary or otherwise, which embitter the existence both of 
child and parent. These things should not be; we may even ventu 
to say they could not be, but for the operation of a system which gives 
a man more knowledge of every other object in nature than of himself. 
If from these we turn to the Metaphysical studies, as they have been 
styled, which are connected with the inquiry into human nature, what 
rank do we find them commonly, we do not say, quite uniformly, 
occupying? Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric even— 
these departments, it is notorious, can hardly so much as hold their own 
in the Cufriculum, and are utterly inadequate to any extension of their 
influence. There are exceptions to the rule, cases where the talent 
of an individual incumbent has rendered one or other of them for a 
time attractive, but in ordinary cases, are they not regarded almost as 
the crumbling ruins of an exploded system, venerable from their age, 
but wholly useless? Is not the attention paid to them looked on as a 
sort of penance, to be duly undergone for the sake of a degree, and 
imposed for no better reason than that it always used to be imposed ? 
A large class of our reformers already call for their abandonment, and 
some of our most respectable institutions have yielded to the call. The 
new university in London (and its youth in no slight degree makes it a 
fair index of the fashionable creed on this subject) has no chair of Moral 
Philosophy at all, and we believe not even of Rhetoric. Whately, in 
terms not to be misunderstood, deplores the odium under which both 
Rhetoric and Logic have fallen, even in Oxford, whose adherence to the 
good oLp ways has not yet suffered her to give them up to their unpop- 
ularity. In this country the case is little, if at all, better. Many of 
our colleges do scarcely anything, all of them do much too little, to 
direct the current to its proper course. A few months over a text-book, 
recited, almost every where, literatim, and without note or comment 
VOL. I11.—33 
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from the teacher, a few lectures possibly, a rarely recurring and but half 
systematized exercise in composition—and this is all. Years are 
devoted entire to the Languages and Mathematics; weeks are doled out 
sparingly to the sciences, whose foundation is the philosophy of man. 
and whose results bear obviously and directly on all his dearest interests. 
Other sciences are useful; we make no complaint against our colleges 
that they are too much or too well taught ; we claim only a pre-eminence 
for these. This pre-eminence has not been given them. Some may 
allow more to them than others, but none are liberal enough. There are 


» degrees, but they are degrees of error. 


But we shall be reminded, that whatever may be the state of those 
older departments, there are others, the results of more modern study, 
to which more attention is directed; Jurisprudence, for instance, and 
Political Economy. We answer, that attention to those no more makes 
up for inattention to the former, than the study of the differential and 


_ mtegral caleulus would for the omission of the elements of Algebra. It 


is on man as he 2s, in other words, it is on his intellectual and moral 
faculties as given by his Maker, that all the experiments of legislation or 
persuasion are to be made; and it is by the laws which regulate the 
reasoning process, the great principles which distinguish truth from 
error, that the propriety of each experiment must be tested. If the 
experimenter is in ignorance of the qualities on which he has to operate,. 
and of the rules by which his operations should be guided, do we won- 
der at his failures? As the case stands, need we wonder that in these 
departments, thus detached from those which should serve as their foun- 
dation, there is found so much of doubt and contradiction as to lead 
many to look on them and their professors with distrust? But, waiving 
for the moment this radical flaw in their constitution, let us ask what is 
the real amount of attention which, in our colleges, is commonly allotted 
to them? In the majority, the answer might almost be given—None. 
Not that we do not often hear of recitations from some text-book, more 
or less connected with one or other of them, but that, while they ought 
to rank as practical sciences, us matters of real and deep concern as 
such, they are in fact neglected, and thrown in rather as the trifling 
amusement of the last months of a college life, than as an essential to 
the political training of the citizen. The time given to them, so far 
from being a compensation for time not given to other things, is actually 
unequal to their own requirements. 

History again, the record of the past phenomena of human nature, 
the philosophy of man as taught by the examples of successive ages— 
is there any exception to be made in regard to it? As in other branches, 
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so in this we have, no doubt, some teaching; but we have also some 
deficiences, both of mode and quantity. If a text-book, written, so to 
speak, prior to the very birth of philosophical history, and which records 
little more than names and dates too numerous for any recollection, be 
indeed a sufficient summary from which to learn the answers of the only 
oracle that can inform us of the fate of nations, if a few hours carelessly 
or grudgingly devoted at the outset of a college course, be time enough 
to extract those answers, then indeed we may be satisfied with matters 
as they are. If, on the other hand, such arrangements do not meet the 
emergencies of the case; if it is required of us in our teaching to reform 
alike the object and the means; to aim at illustrating principles, rather 
than at recounting dates, and to do this by inducing to continued study 
and reflection, instead of forcing to occasional exertions of memory, we 


ought rather to be anxious to remove the charge of error from ourselves, ~ 


than to speak boastfully of improvements elsewhere made by others. 
Abroad there are, no doubt, colleges, where the proper importance has 
been given to this pursuit, though even there, in the want of accordance 
between the regular theory of the mental philosopher, and the practical 
application of the historian, may be seen one of the many evidences 
that, to the mass of the world atleast, the philosophy of man is still in 
expectation. Here we have not yet gone far; if we had, we should 
most likely hear less than we do of the liberty and virtue of the Roman, 
the chivalry and honor of the middle ages, and other fictions, which the 
near relationship of the unknown to the magnificent, has so tong imposed 
on us. 

On the theological deductions from the study of man, a similar remark 
may be required. It is true, that most, though unfortunately not all, of 
our institutions have adopted measures much like those already spoken 
of, for inculeating the great arguments of natural theology, and that in 
some the course is even carried out to the discussion of the analogies 
which nature offers in support of revelation; but we never hear of the 
systematic discussion of these subjects, based on the whole length and 
and breadth of the philosophy of man, and pursued in all its details with 
the caution and interest of men, who are examining the most important 
questions that can be presented for their decision. ‘The theology of the 
undergraduate is an episode in his college life. In its source it is hardly 
traceable to the philosophy he has learnt, and in its results it is repre- 
sented in too slight a connexion with his own immediate character and 
interests. Hence, in a great degree, arises his too common neglect of it. 
To be made efficient, as its Author surely meant it to be made, it must be 
otherwise presented. It must be raised to its proper dignity, supported 








; 
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as the necessary result of sound philosophy, and urged on the attention as 
the highest object of existence. Hence, as elsewhere, our whole proce- 
dure needs reform ; it is only that we ourselves are blind to its necessity. 

If then our collegiate system is deficient in all these respects, is the 
exception to be made out for our schools, public or private? A word 
or two will suffice in answer. ‘Mutato nomine, de te’’—the same 
particular reservations, the same general complaints have to be repeated. 
A few schools might be found, no doubt, where deficiency on this point 
is scarcely to be observed ; but in the great mass of them, all, from first 
to last, is wanting. A change is happily beginning to appear; there is 
a moving “on the waters,”’ a general feeling among our better class of 
teachers, that something is wanting to make their teaching what it should 
be. ‘The “Child’s Book on the Soul,” as an attempt to introduce our 
youngest pupils to some knowledge of their mental nature, and “ ‘The 
House I live in,’’ as a similar attempt to draw their attention to their 
bodily constitution, are favorable omens. The class books of Political 
Economy, History, Anatomy, and Physiology, designed for our older 
pupils, though widely differing from one another in style and ability, 
are yet all valuable as introductive and conducive to a new and happier 
era in education. Still with all this, it must yet be granted that almost 
without exception, our students, from those of the town school up to 
those who after seven or eight years of university reading, pass on to 
the continued studies of professional life, are, to all practical intents and 
purposes, left ignorant of that which it most nearly concerns them all to 
know—their own nature. 

These things, we repeat it, ought not to be. The omission thus 
almost complete and universal, is a fatal one, and threatens more of 
mischief to society than all our other improvements, useful as they are, 
promise to it of good. We are making all our physical knowledge and 
education contribute to our ease and wealth, without once asking how 
that ease and wealth, so highly prized, will in its turn affect ourselves. 
Other nations have fallen under the effects of wealth: we never inquire 
how we are to escape their fate. Are factories, rail-roads, and steam- 

| engines the only business of life? Is it no concern of ours how we are 
| discharging our duties to our fellows or ourcountry? Surely, we should 


' do well to recollect that our acts have their influence on others; nay, 


more, that the acts of others influence ourselves; that our government 


and freedom, the very security of our property itself, is dependent on 


| these influences ; and that, when the mass of the people are too ignorant 
| of their own interests, in other words, of their own nature, to be able 
\ and willing to maintain for us these blessings, they must fall. How then 
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are we to improve the people, for our own security even, if we neither 
ourselves nor them, nor human nature generally—if we understand 
neither our instruments, nor our material, nor our model? We must 
lose no time in this matter, if we would remove the already too apparent 
evils which have sprung from past neglect. Our institutions, to judge 
from signs which can hardly be mistaken, are even now in danger. 
Opinions, the wildest and most extravagant in their conception, and the 
most dangerous in their results, yet find firm and numerous supporters. 
No experiment is too rash, no change too violent, to have its advocates. 
Whichever way we look, whether to our moral, or political, or religious 
controversies, we see still the same scene. Every inch of ground con- 
tested, not to say removed from us, no common principle admitted, no 
common object aimed at—we have surely little cause enough for exulting 
in the certainty of our physical knowledge, in view of the all-pervading 
insecurity of our moral systems. A better state of things must be 
produced. Itis not at our option to withhold assistance from the effort, 
as from some idle fancy of a dreamer’s benevolence. ‘The most benevo- 
lent course is in this case the most selfish, the only one, indeed, which 
can benefit ourselves. In order to the individual’s happiness, others 
must be happy; and the lowest as strongly as the highest motives urge 
on us the necessity of exertion for this object. We would have our- 
selves and our neighbors enjoying health, rather than trying to remove 
disease; we would see all acting in their several relations well and wisely, 
for the good of all, not constantly, by ignorance or rashness, prejudicing 
the common interest. To effect this, we must at once apply the only 
remedy for our present evils; we must acquire for ourselves, and induce 
others to acquire a knowledge of themselves—of human nature. 
(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE V. 
ON THE ABUSE OR PERVERSION OF CERTAIN FACULTIES IN RELIGION. 


That man is naturally endowed with a moral and religious nature, is 
a principle, we believe, generally admitted. Now phrenology is the 
only system of mental philosophy, which makes us acquainted with the 
precise character and number of the faculties of the mind which belong 
to this part of man’s nature. Of these the three leading faculties are 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration, whose dictates, when 
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properly enlightened, prompt their possessor “to do justly,” “to love 
mercy,” and ‘* walk humbly before God.” These faculties are perfectly 
disinterested in their nature, and have reference solely to the relations 
which man sustains to his fellow beings, and to his Creator. 

The laws of mind, as developed by phrenology, furnish the most 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence, (aside from the light of Revelation) 
of this design in the Creator, viz. that man’s moral nature or sentiments 
should have a controlling influence over all his other faculties, and 
invariably take the lead in the formation of his character. It may, 
moreover, be shown, by means of the same principles, that the moral 
sentiments afford the only solid and permanent foundation for true Reli- 
gion. For if it is based chiefly on man’s animal or selfish’ nature, it 
can never make his character what God designed it should be, or what 
his own nature requires, in order to secure the greatest amount of 
happiness even in this life. Butit is a lamentable fact, however, that 
the religion of the present day is based altogether too much on the animal 
feelings and selfish sentiments of man—that it calls into excessive, and 
improper exercise, certain faculties which mar the beauty, consistency 
and perfection of christian character. This is the grand secret that 
occasions so much way wardness, inconsistency and imperfection in the 
outward conduct of the professed disciples of Christ. Such evils, we 
admit, are unavoidably necessary to some extent, in the present depraved 
state of human nature, but they would not continue to be long encour- 
aged and increased, as they actually are, if theologians, divines, and 
religious people generally only understood the true nature of man. 
The members now of nearly all religious denominations, whether they 
wish to exert an influence over each other or on the world, resort 
altogether too much to motives which appeal exclusively to Love of 
Approbation, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, and Destructiveness, and do 
not address themselves sufficiently to those purer and more disinterested 
faculties, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence. ‘To such an 
extent has this been carried that the religion of the present day is in a 
a great measure based on man’s selfish nature, and its exhibitions as seen 
in the conduct and lives of its professors, are not unfrequently marked 
by the excessive and improper exercise of Self-esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, Cautiousness, Destructiveness, and Combativeness. In order to 
show the unhappy effects of such a perversion of the mental faculties, 
we are induced to copy part of an article which appeared in the fifty- 
second No. of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. After making 
some omissions and corrections to adapt the matter to this country, as 
well as to our own pages, the article reads as follows:— 
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The intemperance which afflicts too many professing Christians, and 
is particularly remarkable in some ministers of the Gospel of Peace, is 
perplexing to those who do not see human affairs through the medium 
of the true philosophy of the human mind. The phrenologist can take 
his station on the elevation of his science, and, looking down on the 
turmoil, can see the spring of every movement which agitates the passion- 
driven crowd below. Several fundamental truths come to his aid. He 
knows that the cerebral organization of each individual, acted on by his 
circumstances, determines the direction of his opinions and feelings. 
The intellectual powers in two given individuals being taken to be the 
same, one of them, in whom the moral feelings of Benevolence, Consci- 
entiousness, and Veneration preponderate, will be gentle, kind, candid, 
respectful and religious; while the other, in whom the balance inclines 
considerably to the animal feelings of Self-esteem, whose abuse is pride, 
insolence, and love of power—Acquisitiveness, whose abuse is engross- 
ing desire of wealth—Combativeness and Destructiveness, in their abuse 
contention, violence and revengefulness, feelings especially excitable. by 
resistance to the desires of Self-esteem and Acquisitiveness—such an 
individual, in all he does, will, especially when opposed, be selfish, 
unfair, insolent, tyrannical, unmerciful, violent, and revengeful. The 
individual first described is essentially moral in his character; the other, 
from the preponderance of the lower feelings, and their state of abuse, 
is essentially immoral. It may here be remarked, that the breadth of 
immorality is greatly narrowed in its common acceptation. It has 
been confined, and especially by religious professors, almost entirely to 
sins against chastity, temperance, and common honesty; while selfish- 
ness, insolence, avarice, envy, detraction, revenge, and violence, may all 
in their turn, or all together, be manifested by an individual, who never- 
theless would be actually astonished and enraged if any one dared to call 
in question his right to the repute of a perfectly moral character. While 
his pretensions are disowned by sound ethics, founded upon the relative 
gradations of worthiness in the human faculties, they are equally opposed 
to the most obvious principles of Christianity; and there is perhaps 
nothing in which the imperfect teaching and defective practice of that 
divine system is more glaring than the error just alluded to. ‘The brand 
of immorality is rightly placed, no doubt, on the abandoned sensualist; 
but reason and scripture alike extend its remark to the uncharitable, the 
censorious, the proud, the tyrannical, the uncandid in controversy, the 
violent, and the intemperate. 

The phrenologist farther sees that Christianity is addressed to the 
higher or moral sentiments of man; that it consists in their practical 
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exercise; and that it can only be extended to others by the channel of 
the intellect and these sentiments. On the other hand, all attempts to 
force its extension, in other words, to dispense with intellectual and moral 
means, and to impart it dogmatically in one peculiar form, by the sanction 
of commands and threats, pains and penalties, is to convey it through a 
channel at variance with its nature, and to address it to lower feelings, 
which, from their very nature, will reject it. Hence all such attempts 
have failed, and will always fail, to produce genuine christianity. They 
are essentially persecution, which necessarily rouses resistance, and thus 
gives strength and vigor to opposite opinions, if they are already enter- 
tained. This is the rationale, deduced from the nature and action of the 
human faculties, of the fact that persecution always confirms what are 
called heresies. 

It follows that he is the more ‘fit, and will be the more successful, 
teacher of christianty, (intellect, as conditioned, being equal) who, from 
possessing a large endowment of the moral faculties, readily receives and 
responds to its precepts and truths, and uses the gentle but powerful 
influence of the same feelings in teaching it to his brethren of mankind. 
While he in whom animalism predominates, is utterly unfitted for the 
sacred office of a religious teacher; and when character is more studied 
in relation to pursuits in life than it has ever yet been, it will be held to 
be as absurd in such an one to assume the holy office of the ministry, as 
in a deaf man to teach music, ora blind man painting. From the 
manner in which the salaried offices of society are now filled, not because 
the individual suits them, but because they, from their gain, suit the 
individual, many unfit persons do intrude themselves into holy orders ; 
and, as these per se do not change the character, we find too many men 
presenting the most direct contrast, in their whole demeaner, to that spirit 
which ought to distinguish, by excellence, the servants of the meek and 
lowly founder of christianity. This quartering for life, as it may be 
called, of men of war, not of peace, upon a country, this bounty on 
unfitness, is an evil in permanently endowed clerical offiees, which no 
candid person will dispute, it would require very decided advantages to 
counterbalance. 

A jealous dogmatism, since the Reformation, has endeavored to chain 
down the faculties of man to certain views; and has denied practically 
what is weekly recommended in theory from the pulpit, the right to 
interpret, as following the du/y to search, the scriptures. ‘This persecu- 
tion is not the less real in fact, or less popish in spirit, because there is in 
Protestent countries no power to torture, hang, and burn, for opinions. 
To say nothing of a wide field yet open at law for punishing the 
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unavoidable conclusions of the faculties called opinions, there is an 
incalculable amount of persecution perpetrated by the tongue and the 
pen. Character is stabbed in secret by the most unchristian censorious- 
ness and slander, and denounced, in public, yet more boldly, by loud 
appeals to the mass, by reproachful names, or rather the reproachful 
use of the names denominating distinctions of opinion—one of the 
basest forms of injustice—and as we have often seen with absolute 
disgust, by raising the mad-dog cry of “heretic,” “infidel,” &c., against 
every opponent, even in matters of opinion and church government. 

It cannot be too strongly inculeated that all means of propagating 
christianity but those of reason and moral feeling, are not only against 
Nature, but against christianity itself. Away, then, with the drivelling 
of those whose Self-esteem and Combativeness persuade them that 
fighting is yet, and always will be, necessary for the propagation and 
defence of christianity, and that they, forsooth, are God's champions 
whose religion will fall unless ¢hey prop it up; that the “good fight” is 
to be fought against their fellow men, and not, as in its true meaning, 
against their own internal corruptions, against their very fighting pro- © 
pensities. They will ask you, Where should we have been but for the 
combats of the Reformers themselves? No fallacy can be more gross. 
The Reformers fought against tyranny, against the very abuses which 
they are doing their zealous but feeble endeavors to re-establish. 

No purely benevolent and philanthropic individual who sincerely and 
ardently wishes the happiness of the race, can look on some of the 
present manifestations of religious conduct, without being grieved and 
feeling his heart pained within him. A tyrannical dogmatism, a “ ram- 
pant” orthodoxy, tolerates no interpretations, no opinions, differing, even 
by a shade, from its own; denounces with acrimony, as infidel and 
heretic, all attempts, however conscientious and benevolent, intellectually 
to enlighten, morally to elevate, and even religiously to improve, mankind 
in any way differing from theirs, even in the mere phraseology of 
language; dooms, so far as their power extends, to a kind of social 
proscription, and consequent ruin, men who are spreading philosophical 
truth, calculated to humanize mankind, and render christianity no longer 
a form, but a practical living principle in beautiful accordance with 
Nature; whose pages glow with the purest love of their fellow men, 
and shine with the clearest guidance in the path of temporal, one earnest 
of eternal, happiness. Who, moreover, if they do touch scriptural 
truths, use but the right which the scriptures themselves bestow, of 
understanding these according to their conscientious convictions. A 
calmer, better educated, more moral, generation will review the sentence 
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with which it has been vainly attempted to crush such benefactors of 
their speeies; while those who have pronounced it, will, along with 
their own convictions, account for that sentence to their God, whether 
they have done good or evil. 

But it is the spirit of bigotry, intolerance and persecution, exhibited 
by one sect towards another, that may differ from it only in some of 
the minor and unessential points of religion, which, now more than any- 
thing else, degrades christianity and brings reproach upon the cause of 
Christ. tis even a painful and disgusting task to read the publications, 
and hear the declamations, of some professed ministers of Christ, 
against these their brethren—recriminations thrown back, reproaches 
heaped, the lie given, defiance hurled, vengeance denounced, judgments 
allotted, perdition almost invoked! There are, of course, individuals 
more prominent in these unchristian enactments, while many deeply 
deplore the suicidal course which they pursue. A glance is sufficient to 
convince a phrenological eye that in these platform combatants there is 
the animal organization of the genuine gladiator. In barbarous times— 
' if we are yet entitled to call our own civilized—these men would have 
figured as the warriors of personal prowess ; but we are civilized enough 
to limit them now to effusions, spoken and written, of insolence, pride, 
intolerance, and violence. Their very voices, true to the well observed 
pathognomy and natural language of the faculties. are harsh and loud, 
and their gesticulations and whole manner coarse, noisy and threatening. 
See any of these men in the heat of platform or pulpit combat, and then 
carry back the thoughts to the serene Master whom they profess to serve 
and to glorify, who never uttered an angry word, save against hypocrisy, 
and instantly repressed violence whenever in his presence it was either 
proposed or attempted! ‘The lesson is awful! How long shall it 
remain of none effect on more temperate religious men? When 
will they disown the prize-fighters, as well stationary as itinerant? 
When will they practically believe that “the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God?” 
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There is, perhaps, no one agent or work which has effected so much 
for the advancement of Phrenology, as the one heading this article. It 
was the first regular periodical started which was devoted to the interests 
of this science, and is very appropriately called, in distinetion from all 
others, THE Phrenological Journal. As there are some facts con- 
nected with the history and agency of this publication, which are 
identified with the interests of Phrenology, and in which every true 
believer in the science cannot but feel deeply interested, we propose to 
give a brief notice of the origin, history and character of the above 
Journal. 

In the year 1815 a most violent attack was made on Phrenology in 
the Edinburgh Review, by Dr. Gordon. This induced Dr. Spurzheim 
to visit that city the following year, whose labors resulted in making 
quite a number of converts to his doctrines in Edinburgh. As the 
science was most bitterly opposed, they were led to examine its claims 
more thoroughly and labor more zealously for its support. In the 
years 1817 and ’18, Mr. Geo. Combe contributed a series of articles 
in its defence to the * Literary end Statistical Magazine for Scotland.” 
‘These essays were collected and published in the year 1819, ina distinct 
volume, which afterwards called out the celebrated attack of Lord Jeffrey. 
About the same time, Sir Geo. Mackenzie published an excellent little 
work, titled ‘‘ Observations on Phrenology, as affording a systematic view 
of Human Nature.” In 1820, the Edinburgh Phrenological Society 
was formed, and within about two years from that time, published a large 
volume containing the transactions of the Society. In the fall of 1823, 
the first number of the Phrenological Journal was issued. Its proprie- 
tors were Mr. William Scott, Mr. James Simpson, Dr. Poole, Dr. A. 
Combe, and Mr. Geo. Combe. The first number contained over 160 
pages and was well filled with able articles. The publication of this 
number created quite a sensation among the enemies of phrenology, and 
led to the sale of many copies of the work. The first volume was edited 
by Dr. Poole, who was then a practicing physician in Edinburgh, but 
now has the charge of a large Lunatic Hospital. The connection of 
Dr. Poole as proprietor, as well as editor, of the work, terminated at the 
close of the first volume. The four next volumes were edited by the 
proprietors themselves mutually. In the year 1828, Mr. William Scott 
withdrew from all connection with the work, when it devolved on the 
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three remaining proprietors to conduct and manage it. which they con- 
tinued. to do till the year 1837: Mr. Robert Cox, however, aided a part 
of the time in ‘editing it, and has contributed in all more than sixty 
articles to the work. In 1837, it changed hands, and its publication was 
tranferred to London. At that time its original proprietors in their address 
to the public, remarked as follows :— 


‘*From the first moment of the undertaking, the proprietors have been 
actuated solely by the desire to cultivate and extend the knowledge of 
what they considered to be a science fraught with the most beneficial 
consequences to the human race; and they have endeavored to accom- 
plish this end in that spirit of moral and intellectual purity and peace 
which phrenology so strongly inculcates on those who embrace its 
truths. Wherever they have fallen short of this aim, as in many instances 
they have done, it has been from the imperfection of their own faculties, 
and the unfavorable circumstances in which they were placed. From 
the beginning all the proprietors have been actively engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, and could boast neither of pecuniary independence nor 
of literary leisure. ‘The conducting of the Journal, therefore, was the 
work of those hours which professional men generally devote to pleasure 
and recreation. Far from being cheered in their labors by the hopes of 
gratifying their ambition, they were warned by their friends that they 
were laying a sure foundation for their individual ruin, by opposing public 
opinion with such marked determination. They were spurned as weak 
and mischievous enthusiasts by the men who then took the lead in 
literature and science; some of whom, nevertheless, rather inconsistently 
put forth their most powerful efforts to extinguish them by argument and 
ridicule, and where these failed, by misrepresentation. Amidst these 
difficulties, they were not sustained by the approbation even of any 
considerable body of followers animated by principles congenial to their 
own. ‘The views of human nature brought to light by phrenology were 
so new and unexpected, that few even of the most enlightened minds 
were prepared to embrace them. ‘Their consequences were obviously 
important, but they were shrouded in so much obscurity that the public 
shrunk back from investigating them. The conductors of the Journal, 
therefore, labored amidst obstacles and discouragements of the most 
formidable description, and for many years the circulation of their work 
was so limited that they had the painful certainty of having but few 
supporters in the world. . It was only the consciousness of the purity 
and dignity of their motives, and an irresistible conviction of the import- 
ance of the cause in which they were engaged, that supplied them with 
confidence and enabled them to persevere. They felt that they were 
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acting for posterity, and although they knew that they should never 
personally hear the verdict of an impartial and enlightened community 
on their labors, they relied on its justice, and, through faith, were cheered 
with the hope of an ultimate acknowledgment that they had done some 
service to the cause of human improvement. ‘The real merits or demerits 
of their work will be appreciated more justly as its consequences are 
developed by time: but even now, they believe, it will be generally 
acknowledged .that the whole annals of science do not present such a 
record of the state of public feeling regarding a great discovery at its 
first promulgation, as is contained in the ten volumes of the Phrenological 
Journal which they have just completed. ‘Throughout the whole work, 
the labors of the proprietors and all the contributors have been gratuitous ; 
and it is solely owing to disinterested zeal that the work exists.” 


We do not believe the annals of history can present another such 
specimen of zeal and devotion to science—a science which is calculated 
ultimately more than all others to advance the happiness and best interests 
of mankind. Such an example is well worthy of being recorded and 
transmitted to posterity, so that where the present generation fails or 
neglects to reward true merit, the future will do it ample justice. The 
series of volumes of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal already pub- 
lished, amounting now to thirteen velumes, will long remain a noble 
monument of the disinterested zeal and gratuitous labors of its proprietors 
and contributors. For the first ten years of its existence, the necessary 
expenses of the work fell considerably short of its receipts, and for the 
last eight years, its sales have been only sufficient to defray the expenses 
of paper and printing, affording no remuneration whatever for editing it 
or managing its business affairs. Such would have also been the case 
with the American Phrenological Journal, had not its proprietors con4 
tributed liberally for conducting the work. 

In 1837 Mr. Hewett C. Watson of London, became sole proprietor and’ 
editor of the Phrenological Journal. It was published, however, only} 
three years at London. Mr. Watson, though decidedly an able writer and 
justly distinguised in other departments of science, did not by some means 
manage the work satisfactorily to some of its readers. We would here | 
remark that in the present state of things, it is a very difficult matter to con- | 
duct such a publication well—that is, to treat the science properly in all i its | 
bearings, and at the same time, suita majority of its advocates. It requires 
such a combination of natural qualities and acquired attamments as very ° 
few persons in the community possess. ‘The number belonging to either 
of the learned professions in Great Britain or this country, who are com- 
petent to write a good essay on the science, is very small. Most of the 
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articles which have been published in the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, are the exclusive productions of a few individual minds. The 
number of good writers on the subject, however, is of late increasing. 

In January, 1841, the publication of the Phrenological Journal was 
transferred back to Edinburgh and placed in the hands of Mr. Robert 
Cox, who was formerly connected with the work, and who appears to 
be ardently devoted to the interests of the science. The numbers 
recently issued, have been well filled with able and interesting articles, 
and we sincerely hope the work will hereafter receive that encourage- 
ment and support which it so richly merits. 





MISCELLANY 


Adaptation of Religion to the Nature of Man.—Divines very pro 
it tl a ah & “chief end of man se serve and glorify God.” 
Now before man can glorify God to the fullest extent, he must understand 
correctly his own nature, or the laws which govern his existence in this 
world, God has placed him here on probation and established certain 
laws for his discipline and improvement. These laws are the laws of 
the mind, and constitute an essential part of the moral government or 
will of God. There must be, therefore, a perfect harmony between 
these laws and the injunctions and requirements of Revelation. But there 
is reason to believe that this harmony or adaptation of the one to the 
other, has hitherto been very imperfectly understood. The Rev. Henry 
Clarke, of Dundee, Ireland, in his lectures on the teachings of the New 
Testament, respecting the animal, moral, and intellectual nature of man, 
has the following excellent remarks on this point. ‘* One thing is certain,” 
says he, ‘that either the human mind and christianity have never yet 
been fairly brought into juxtaposition and permitted to act mutually on 
each other, or the religion of Jesus is wholly unadapted to the great 
majority of minds. That God should present a moral and religious 
ystem to man, quite unsuited to the nature and condition of the mass 
of those for whom it was designed, is impossible. ‘To cherish the 
thought would be impiety—a daring insult to Heaven. A Revelation 
from the Father of All, must be adapted to all—designed for all. Why, 
then, does it reach the minds of so very small a majority, and influence 
the hearts of so few even of these? Notsurely because of any imbecility 
and inaptitude of christianity: nor can it be because the mind is unadapted 
to this religion; for if it were, then the religion would be just as unsuited 
to the mind. The very partial reception of Christ’s holy gospel must 
be owing to the lamentable fact that the nature of the mind is so imper- 
fectly understood by both the people and their instructors—that how 
hily to apply christianity to its moral diseases, the majority know not 
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It is indeed owned that Christ is a physician, and that his doctrines are 
medicines to the mind : but it is not generally perceived that each individ- 
ual is himself to use the sanatives offered; and in order to do so, he mus 
understand what his own mental constitution requires, and what regimen 

best agrees with his case ; but he whois not atall, or but slightly ecquainted) 
with his own constitution, cannot know how to use the medicament. 

To him it is therefore inefficacious—worthless, although it came from 

Heaven, and is a boon of Heaven’s King. Its efficacy and worth are 

its application and effects. ‘I'o secure its benefits and blessings, man 

must know himself. Phrenology offers to give this knowledge. If it 

can fulfil its promise, then, it must be the friend and helpmate of christ- 
ianity.”’ 
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Large Alimentiveness.—Dr. 8. G. Morton of this city, has in his 
collection one of the best specimens of large Alimentiveness that we 
have ever witnessed. It is found in the skull of one Pierce who was 
once a convict at New South Wales. It appears that he, with several 
others, made their escape into the woods, and hunger compelled them to 
prey upon each other, till only Pierce and another were left. Pierce 
being the stronger, killed his companion and lived sometime upon his 
remains. From this time his propensities acquired their full develope- 
ment, and having joined a part of his fellow prisoners, he frequently 
persuaded one after another of them to escape with him to the woods, . 
for the sole purpose of killing them and devouring their flesh. He was 
at last caught, and being asked if he knew where one of. his companions 
was, deliberately pulled an arm out of his pocket and shewed it to the 
soldiers; whereupon, he was apprehended and executed. Dr. Morton 
obtained his skull from Calcutta. ‘The skull of Pierce is large and 
enormously developed in the animal region. It is very broad and low— 
there being almost an entire deficiency in the Moral Sentiments. ‘The 
organs of Destructivenes and Alimentiveness are larger than in any other 
head we everexamined. A cast of this skullis in Mr. Fowler’s cabinet 

Connexion between the Soul and Body.—In a very antiquated work, 
titled «Intercourse between the soul and body, by Emanuel Sweden- 
’ borg,”’ which has been placed in our hands by a friend, we find these 
curious sentiments. Savs Swedenborg: ‘Many people suppose that 
the perceptions and cogitations of the mind (as being spiritual things) 
present themselves to us naked and destitute of all organized forms ; 
but this is owing to their ignorance of the formation and offices of the 
brain with the various imtertextures and convolutions in its cineritious 
and medullary substances. Now, upon the good condition of these 
parts, depends the soundness of the intellectual operations and the 
regular determinations of the will in this our natural state, so that man is 
deemed rational and moral in proportion to the right organization of his 
mental forms; for the rational sight of man which is his understanding, 
can no more be said to exist here in this outward world, without organs 
properly adapted to the reception of spirit and light, than the bodily sight 
to exist without eyes; and so of the other senses, Let it be observed 
that the seat of the understanding is in the brain or the forepart of the 
head, but that of the will is in the cerebellum or hinder part.” 
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excellent likeness of Sir Walter Scott, which may be found in the July 
No. of the New York Mirror for 1885. It shows a large head and a 
very great developement of brain in the anterior and coronal region. 
This likeness was drawn by the distinguished artist G. S. Newton, 
‘Esq., of London, and has been pronounced by the best judges as 
remarkably correct. As some anti-phrenologists have seen fit to state that 
the head of Sir Walter “was not large,” we will here copy a description 
of his head by an American gentleman who obtained this likeness of 
Mr. Newton, and took a careful survey of Scott while he was sitting 
for his portrait. ‘This gentleman is not a phrenologist, and was merely 
describing Sir Walter’s looks to a friend. ‘The most remarkable 
= says he, “ of -his head, is its extreme depth from sinciput 


, Head of Sir Walter Scott-—A friend has placed in our hands an 
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to occiput, which I should think was more than nine inches and a half. 
Iam wrong, however, in saying that this was the most remarkable 
peculiarity of his head; striking as it was, perhaps the eye would be 
| more certainly and quickly caught by the immense pile of forehead 
} towering above the eyes and rising to a conical elevation which I have 
never seen equalled in bust or living head. You could not look upon 
| that admirably proportioned head—so ‘enormously developed in its 
j anterior portions—without being convinced that the intellect working 
within was a mighty one.” 
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i Notice of Dr. Gall.—Dr. Elliotson, in his large work on Human 
{/ Physiology, pays the following just compliment to the labors and merits 
| of Dr. Gall: «The indefatigable industry of Gall during the whole of a 
| long life, constantly observing all persons he met with, and searching 
! after all who were in any mental respect remarkable, travelling as he did 
to. most of the prisons, mad-houses, and hospitals of the continent; 
, examining the habits and heads of brutes innumerable for comparison; 
\ engaging M. Niklas, Dr. Spurzheim and others, for a pecuniary consid- 
eration, to work under him and examine points for him, in the way of 
reading, dissecting, casting, moulding, and observing persons, is aston- 
ishing; and the success and importance of his researches will, I am 
satisfied, ensure him a place among the greatest names of the human 
race, although, like every great discoverer and benefactor, he has been 
loaded with ridicule and abuse.” 


Head of Carlyle-—We find in the new work of Miss Sedgwick— 
giving an account of her tour in Europe—several allusions to Phrenology. 
In describing Carlyle, the distinguished writer, she says: ‘ His head 
would throw a phrenologist into ecstacies. It looks like the ‘forge of 
thought’ it is; and his eyes have a preternatural brilliancy. He reminded 
me of what Lockhart said to me, speaking of the size of Webster’s 
ead, that he ‘ had brains enough to fill half a dozen hats.’” 


Tt is with sincere regret we learn that the health of Dr. Andrew 
Combe is on the decline; he has been troubled for many years with an 
affectation of the lungs. 








